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LIFE AND LETTERS 


From the Re-Union Magazine we cull the following amus- 
ing announcement : — 


Sprcra, Norice. 

As references were made in a recent lawsuit to the 
fe-Union Magazine, we desire to state that the pro- 
secutor in that action ‘has not, and never had, any- 
thing whatsoever to do either with the inception of 
this magazine or with its conduct. His name was 
included in an early prospectus in a preliminary list 
of supporters and contributors, but was subsequently 
withdrawn at his own request. He was connected 
(though for some months past as a sleeping partner) 
with the firm who publish this magazine, but as and 
from December 31, 1909, his connection with that 
firm ceased. We state these facts solely in the inte- 
rests of truth and with no desire to cast reflections 
‘upon anyone. 


In the interests of truth—-and with no desire to cast 
reflections upon anyone—we have to point out that “the 
prosecutor in that action,” Mr. Manners Sutton, swore at 
the police-court that he was head of the firm of Cope and 
Fenwick, and that he also swore at the Old Bailey three 
weeks ago that he was half-proprietor of Cope and Fen- 
wick, and that so far from not being connected with the 
Re-Union Magazine he had not only allowed his name to 
appear in a list of supporters of, and contributors to, the 
magazine, but he had also contributed reviews to its pages. 
Now if Mr. Manners Sutton’s connection with Cope and 
Fenwick ceased on December 31, 1909, why did he swear 
in the witness-box that he was half-proprietor of Cope and 
Fenwick with Mr, A. E. Manning Foster? And if Mr. 
Manners Sutton was a sleeping partner several months 
prior to December, 1909, and ceased to have any connec- 
tion with Cope and Fenwick and the Re-Union Magazine 
on December 31, 1909, why has Mr. Manning Foster con- 
cealed these facts from the religious public until March, 
1910, and taken the precaution to announce them imme- 
diately after the acquittal of Mr. Crosland at the Old 








Reading between the lines, one is forced to the 
conclusion that, with his usual strabismic astuteness, Mr. 
Manning Foster arranged matters with Mr. Manners Sut- 
ton in such a manner that if Mr. Crosland had been con- 
vieted at the Old Bailey Mr. Manners Sutton was to 
remain a member of the firm of Cope and Fenwick, but 
that if Mr. Crosland was acquitted Mr. Manners Sutton 
was to be a sleeping partner for several months prior to 
December, 1909; and to cease his connection with the firm 
as and from December 31, 1909. Be this as it may, we are 
now confronted with The very proper circumstance that 
the religious publishing house of Cope and Fenwick is rid 
of the Hon. H. F. W. Manners Sutton, who has no longer 
part or lot in the concern which he founded, and which 
was for so many months his pride and joy. We are still, 
however, left with two other of the parties on our hands. 
In the March number of the Re-Union Mayazine there is a 
signed article by Mr. Manning Foster, entitled, “ The 
Invocation of the Saints.” Mr. Foster informs us that 
“the Doctrine of the Invocation of the Saints has been 
neglected among us.” He goes on to say: “We ask our 
friends to pray for us while on earth, and if we believe 
of the Saints (using the term to stand for the canonised 
Saints) that they enjoy the presence of God, is it not the 
more natural that we should seek their prayers?” At the 
Old Bailey Mr. Manning Foster was proved to be the pos- 
sessor of at least three hundred shares in Greenings, Ltd., 
who publish the Lotus Library. We have not the smallest 
desire to be irreverent, but we beg of Mr. Manning Foster 
in all sincerity to invoke the Saints for guidance on the 
following point of conscience :— 


Is it fitting, seemly, and decent that I, A. E. Man- 
ning Foster, should edit the Re-Union Magazine, and 
print my name alongside the names of some of the 
principal pillars of the Churches of all denominations, 
while I continue to hold 300 shares and a directorial 
qualification in Greening and Co., Ltd.? 


We are not a saint ourselves, but we have grace enough 
to know that the Saints to a Saint will answer Mr. Manning 
Foster in the negative. Mr. Manning Foster may also very 
fittingly invoke the Saints as to the desirability of employ- 
ing in the production or sale of a religious magazine a 
gentleman of the type of Mr. Hannaford Bennett, who, 
according to his own admission, advised Mr. John Long to 
publish what is probably the foulest book which has seen 
the light any time during the past fifty years. We shall 
have more to say of Mr. Manning Foster and Mr. Hanna- 
ford Bennett at a later date. And lest the usual evil con- 
structions be put upon this announcement, it is necessary 
for us to point out that nothing that Mr. Manning Foster 
or Mr. Bennett might do to prevent us will in fact prevent 
us so long as either of them remains connected with Cope 
and Fenwick or the Re-Union Magazine. Tue AcaDEMY 
has a public duty to perform in this regard. Already Tur 
AcapEmy’s sense of public duty has resulted in the removal 
of Mr. Manners Sutton from association with a religious 
publishing house and association with the Re-Union Maga- 
zine. And cavil as people may, the fact remains that so 
much of a righteous work has been accomplished. We 
shall accomplish the remainder of that work sooner or 
later. 


Meanwhile, out of Rex v. Crosland much further fighting 
has been brought to our door. The jury’s verdict, after 
a four days’ hearing of the case against Mr. Crosland, was 
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.a verdict of “Not guilty.” For all self-respecting English- 


men and for ourselves a verdict of “ Not guilty” has always 
been sufficient and final. But because Mr. Crosland was 
acquitted, the enemies of THz Acaprmy have fallen into 
tooth-gnashing rages, and certain of them have allowed 
their evil passions to run away not only with their heads 
but with their fear of the law. A London morning paper, 
which, however, stoutly denies that it bore us any malice, 
has already been brought more or less to book for its im- 
pertinence in this regard, and we print herewith our con- 
temporary’s apology :— 


We understand that Lord Alfred Douglas and Mr. 
T. W. H. Crosland consider themselves aggrieved by 
a leaderette which appeared in our columns of 
February 16 under the title of “Unnecessary.” The 
article in question was not intended to make any im- 
putation or reflection of any sort or kind upon either 
of these gentlemen. At the same time we have to 
express our sincere regret if any expressions in the 
leaderette above-mentioned should have caused annoy- 
ance to Lord Alfred Douglas and Mr. Crosland, or 
should have appeared to make any reflection upon 
them. We desire to state emphatically that there is 
no ground whatever for any imputation upon the 
character of either of these gentlemen, and that the 
writer of the article in question had not the slightest 
intention of making any such imputation. 


Writs have been issued on this paper both on behalf of 
Lord Alfred Douglas and Mr. Crosland. Abject apologies 
are hourly expected from that prince of critics and com- 
pany promoters, Mr. Horatio Bottomley, as also from John 
Bull, Ltd., and Messrs. Odhams, who are Bottomley’s 
printers, and from our old friend T. P. O’Connor, M.P., and 
from Mr. Horace Cox and Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, 
Ltd., who respectively print and publish for Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor. Writs have been issued also on each of these 
persons and companies, and in due course we shall see 
what we shall see. The really interesting fact about it all 
is that we are determined to give Bottomley another 
opportunity for displaying his legal and forensic talents, 
this time before a judge and one of those good old-fashioned 
British juries for which he has such a profound contempt. 
While as for T. P., let us hope that he will bring on Sir 
Edward Carson, Mr. F. C. Gill, and Mr. Marshall Hall. 
Next week we shall publish an article which will interest 
Mr. Marshall Hall and Mr. Arthur Newton. The Law 
Times might please make copy. 





The March issue of The English Review contains two 
poems, one by Mr. William Watson and the other by Miss 
or Mrs. Ethel Clifford. When we saw Mr. Watson’s name 
in the English Review's advertisements our hopes rose 
high; but we were doomed to disappointment, for Mr. 


. Watson has given us four pages of rhymed verse which, in 


the light of his previous performances, amount practically 
to nothing at all. Far be it from us to discourage any 
well-intentioned poet. It is our duty, however, to say 
that Mr, Watson’s late outbursts have all of them been 
failures, and that it would be much better for English 
poetry if he reverted to his silence, and was content to rest 
upon the laurels which he undoubtedly won in the earlier 
phases of his career. The poem in the Kinglish Review 
is a dull and laboured effort; it will move nobody, and 
there is nothing about it of that fundamental brain-work 





or of the finer essence which we have a right to expect 
from a poet of pretension. Mr. Watson was rightly or 
wrongly advertised to visit America for the purpose of a 
fistic encounter with Mr, Richard Le Gallienne. The 
fight apparently did not come off, and Mr. Watson has 
moved on from New York to Havana—Old-time Havana, 
in the midst of the seas, he calls it—and has there written 
a poem for Hueffer’s English Review. We have read the 
effusion with great care and with every desire to find in 
it something that would enable us to praise Mr. Watson— 
and candour compels us to say that, on the whole, we 
would have preferred the fight. As for Miss or Mrs. 
Clifford’s verses which follow Mr. Watson’s, they are negli- 
gible. The prose contents of the Review include a foolish, 
rambling, conceited paper by Mr. George Moore ; a squalid 
tale about a lady who possessed only one under-garment, 
by Mr. John Galsworthy; and a really beautiful piece of 
writing by Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham. We do not 
admire Mr. Cunninghame Graham as a politician or as a 
controversialist ; but there can be no question that he has 
the root of the literary matter in him, and that when he 
forgets his low Socialism and his apish duty to Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw, he can produce readable and gracious matter. 
For the rest there is an article by that dear, self-satisfied, 
fluffy old gentleman, Mr. Edward Gosse, who we believe 
is an ex-literary editor. of the Daily Mail, and the 
present librarian of the House of Lords. 





Mr. Gosse’s article is devoted to a discussion of “ The 
Censorship of Books.” Needless to say, Mr. Gosse is 
all against the censorship. He proses along at a great 
rate, and with the air-of one who is born to seitle infinite 
and delicate matters with the help of a pair of slippers 
and a paper-knife. Hear him on the big question :— 


The other case which is brought forward by those 
who recommend a check on the output of printed 
matter is more serious. There have been issued of 
late—so it appears, at least, for I write on hearsay— 
a certain number of novels, chiefly from one source, 
dealing with sexual questions of a kind which may 
be proper for grave medical discussion, but is wholly 
unfitted for the licence of imaginative treatment. It 
is bitterly complained that the heads of households 
find these books in the hands of their children, and 
that they are “ powerless” to check their circulation. 
In parenthesis, it may be suggested that a parent has 
the power either to take away the novel from her 
daughter, or to close her subscription to the library, 
or to write a protest against the particular book she 
objects to. In the course” of this controversy, it 
seems to be taken for granted that the subscriber is 
“ powerless ”—the word is frequently used—and must 
sit, tied to her chair, while “ doubtful and objeetion- 
able” works are read aloud to her by an emissary 
from the Circulating Library. In the preswnce of an 
“objectionable book” there is surely one sovereign 
remedy always before the subscriber, namely, not to 
read it. That the discovery of an immoral and in- 
sinuating book in a carefully conducted household is 
a very vexatious thing is, however, not to be denied. 
But before we yield ourselves unreservedly to indigna- 
tion in this matter there are certain points to be con- 
sidered which are easily overlooked. In the first 
place, a really immoral or indecent publication can be 
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dealt with at once by the police under Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act. 


This is absolutely the attitude of old smugness. “Bless 
your life, I have not seen any wicked books. I write only 
on hearsay, and really, if a foul book finds its way into 
the hands of children they had better not read it. Every- 
body knows that we have Lord Campbell’s Act, and I take 
it that the police know their business, and that as a 
matter of fact these books cannot be wicked at all; other- 
wise the police would have stopped them.” This is Mr. 
Gosse in brief, and if Mr. Gosse wants the real truth it is 
nothing short of scandalous that he should write of such a 
subject in such an easy and almost flippant way. We say 
that, whether Mr. Gosse likes it or not, it is the duty of 
the libraries, and not only of the libraries, but for that 
matter of the booksellers and all persons connected either 
directly or indirectly with the circulation of books, to see 
to it that foulness, indecency and impropriety are kept 
under. Mr. Gosse knows as well as we know that a police 
censorship in any matter where “art” can be pleaded is 
practically a dead letter. Our own experiences of the police 
and of the working of Lord Campbell’s Act have demon- 
strated beyond cavil the fact that the police are very slow 
and most reluctant to move, and that when they do move 
it is at a moment when the show is practically over, and 
when the publisher and author have made their pile, and 
the damage to the public mind has been abundantly 
effected. In the case of “ The Yoke,” which Mr. Gosse has 
not read—votherwise he would not be so glib with his sug- 
gestion about “grave medical discussion”—the author 
and publisher must have made thousands of pounds out of 
the book before the police even thought about suppressing 
it, and many thousands of cepies were sold at the street 
corners at a shilling a copy. When we ourselves commu- 
nicated with the Commissioner of Police on the subject, 
we were informed, after weeks of delay, that it was not a 
matter in which the police could interfere. Yet ultimately 
they did interfere, and the book was suppressed and the 
remaining stocks destroyed. But even now there are hole- 
and-corner bookshops where copies can be obtained at a 
fancy price. Of course, the publisher is not issuing 
further copies; at the same time, the book was out in 
large quantities at the time of its suppression, and the 
whole of the copies have not been called in, though Mr. 
Long may have done everything in his power to get them. 
Furthermore, there are quite twenty novels now in circu- 
lation, some of them published by Mr. Long and some of 
them published by other publishers, which, in our 
opinion, are. unfit for. general or even discreet perusal, 
and which might very well receive the attention of the 
police. Yet the police do nothing. To set the machinery 
of the law in motion means months of argument and 
unpleasant discussion, and, what’ is’‘worse, it means an 
advertisement and a large access of sales for the book 
complained of. In any case, we are of opinion that the 
libraries have taken a wise step, and it is a step which 
they have been practically compelled to take for the pro- 
tection of their own businesses. That Mr. Gosse should 
come into the field to pooh-pooh an arrangement which 
can work out only in the interest of the public and in the 
interest of letters is at once amazing and appalling. We 
should have thought that a poet of Mr. Gosse’s quality 
Would have had too much respect for literature to allow 
himself even to appear to be endeavouring to whitewash 
the foul and objectionable persons whose aii it has been 
to make money by the degradation of the public mind. 
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THE SUBURB 


The clamour of the streets—the dreary town— 
The smoking shafts that merge in pallid haze— 
And then—a wilderness, a stony maze— 

This hill that bore the bright copse as a crown 
Is covered as with tides dull blue and brown, 
The valley lanes become dim sunken ways ; 

The stream that moved among the reedy bays 


By banks of blackened masonry glides down. 


As a grey islet in a weary sea 

Is set our ruined grange with broken doors, 
And fallen gates, and gardens scarce defined ; 
And northward there are glimpses wild and free— 
A silver cavern hollowed by the wind— 


A golden flicker on the great green moors. 
H, C. 








THE HUMILIATIONS OF 
ASQUITH 


Just eight months ago, when Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget 
was being discussed in the House of Commons, the follow- 
ing paragraph appeared in THe ACADEMY of July 3, 
1909 : — ‘és 
The discussion of the Finance Bill in the House of 
Commons would be dismal reading if it were not a 
foregone conclusion that the Budget proposals of Mr. 
Lloyd George have not the remotest chance of becom- 

ing law. The amount of time and space.and the 
buckets of ink which have been wasted by writers in» 

the various newspapers in speculations as to whether 

or not the House of Lords has the power to amend 

or throw out the Budget are appalling to contemplate. 

As we said many months ago, there is not the smallest 
doubt whatever that the House of Lords- has the — 
power, and there is not the smallest doubt that it will — 

use that power if occasion arises. "Anyone who had 
any doubt on the subject will be relieved to hear 
that Mr. Frank Harris is quite certain that the House 

of Lords has no power to throw out the Budget, and 
most people will have noticed that the affairs of the 
world are apt to go on their ordinary course, without 

any reference whatever to the fantastic opinions of 

Mr. Frank Harris. . . . . But to return to the Budget, 

it is quite possible that the Lords will not be called 
upon to exercise their powers. We should not be sur- . 
prised if at any moment the Government were to with- 
draw it in spite of their large mechanical majority ; 
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but whether or not they adopt this course, we are, and 
always have been, perfectly at ease on the subject, 
and we should strongly advise people who have capital 
to invest to seize this favourable opportunity for buy- 
ing land and brewery shares. 


So convinced were we that the Budget of 1909 could 
never possibly become law that we did not even pay it the 
compliment of devoting any considerable space to a dis- 
cussion of its merits. We dismissed it contemptuously as 
a piece of mischievous tomfoolery and until it was actually 
rejected by the House of Lords we scarcely alluded to it 
again in these columns. How completely our anticipations 
have been fulfilled is now a matter of common knowledge. 
The Budget is dead, and it is not at all likely that we shall 
ever hear anything more about it. There is, in fact, in the 
present Parliament a large majority against it, and while 
Mr. Redmond has frankly offered to lead his supporters 
into the lobby to vote in favour of a measure which he and 
they are united in regarding as disastrous and calamitous 
in the highest degree, his offer was made dependent upon 
conditions to which it is quite impossible for Mr. Asquith 
to give effect. The ridiculous “resolution” as to the veto 
of the House of Lords which Mr. Asquith has been bullied 
into promising to his enraged and mutinous supporters will 
have no more effect upon the House of Lords than the 
proposed stroking of the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
would have had upon the Dean and Chapter. The House 
of Lords will not even be bound to take any notice what- 
ever of this resolution, and in our opinion they will be well 
advised simply to ignore it altogether. Mr. Asquith will 
then, unless in the meanwhile he once more changes his 
mind, go to the King and ask for the celebrated guarantees 
referred to in his Albert Hall speech—that is to say, he 
will ask the King whether his Majesty is prepared to create 
500 new peers in order to swamp the Opposition majority 
in the House of Lords. The King will, of course, promptly 
and emphatically decline to do anything of the kind, and 
Mr. Asquith will once more appeal to the people, who 
have already told him pretty plainly what they think of 
him and his Budget. The people having by that time had 
ample leisure to reflect upon the way in which they have 
been fooled and deceived and lied to by the present Govern- 
ment, will then return the Conservative and Unionist 
Party to the House of Commons with a large working 
majority over all other parties combined. We are sport- 
ing people in this office, as all the world knows by this 
time, and sufficiently sporting not to care about betting 
on certainties, otherwise we might be disposed to inquire 
whether among our readers there was not some one to be 
found who would care to wager any sum up to a thousand 
pounds that the Liberal, Labour, and Nationalist coalition 
would secure even a small majority at the next General 
Election. Meanwhile, as we pointed out last week, the 
brilliant Asquith, the brilliant Lloyd George, the brilliant 
Churchill, the brilliant Birrell, and the other larger or 
smaller lights of the Liberal Party have landed themselves 
in their present sorry predicament as a result not so much 
of their lack of political intelligence as of their entire con- 
tempt for common honesty. Even at the last a sudden 





display of honesty on the part of Mr. Asquith might have 
saved the situation for himself and the Party. When Mr, 
Asquith, during the debate on the King’s Speech, was 
badgered and baited by his exasperated followers on the 
question of the celebrated “guarantees,” why did he not 
rise to his feet and give the true and honest explanation of 
what had occurred in some such words as these: “It is 
true that at the time I made the speech at the Albert Hall 
I declared that I would not again accept office except with 
the assurance of certain guarantees. It is true that by 
those guarantees I meant exactly what I was supposed to 
mean by every sane person in England—that is to say, I 
meant that I would not accept office unless I had an assur- 
ance from the King that his Majesty would, if necessary, 
support the majority obtained on the question of the 
Budget and the House of Lords by creating, or threatening 
to create, a sufficient number of peers to swamp the oppo- 
sition in that House. But at the time I made that declara- 
tion I had a confident anticipation that the Liberal policy 
on these two main issues was sufficiently popular to sweep 
the country and return us again to power with a large 
majority over all other parties combined. I was wrong, 
utterly wrong, my calculations were entirely at fault. I 
admit it frankly, and I have only to say that with the 
present majority at my command in this House it would be 
an act of ridiculous presumption on my part to go to the 
King with any expectation that his Majesty would be dis- 
posed to grant me the guarantees which I desired. That 
being so, I place myself entirely in the hands of my fol- 
lowers, and I will either continue to carry on the Govern- 
ment of this country in such a way as is permitted to me 
by the altered conditions now existing, or I will, if they 
so desire it, immediately tender my resignation.” We ven- 
ture to think that if Mr. Asquith had taken this simple, 
manly, and honest line, he would have killed criticism on 
either side of the House, nobody would have blamed him, 
and every one would have respected him. Instead of that, 
he must needs fall to his old tricks of prevarication and 
shuffling, and his foolish and ineffectual attempts to cheat 
his own followers against the evidence of their own senses. 
“When I said that I would insist on guarantees, I did not 
mean what you thought I meant, but something quite 
different,” and so on and so forth, till people who have any 
regard whatever for common truth and common honesty 
feel utterly sick. When Mr. Asquith produced his Licens- 
ing Bill two years ago, we said in these columns that 
he had committed political suicide. That was perhaps 
going too far, for, after all, as long as there is life there is 
hope, and since the Licensing Bill was rejected by the 
House of Lords Mr. Asquith has had innumerable chances 
of pulling himself together and showing the world that he 
really does possess some of those qualities with 
which popular opinion had up to a few years ago endowed 
him. He has thrown away every chance, and with every 
step that he has taken he has descended deeper into the 
mire of political quackery and political crookedness. He 
now stands before the world a discredited, if not actually 
a disgraced, man, about whom even his own followers and 
quondam supporters cannot find anything very flattering to 
say. 
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GREENING AND CO. 
AND OBSCENE BOOKS 


Messrs. Greenrnc anv Co., Lrp., have address2d the {ul- 
lowing letter to the Press : — 


Srr,—As in a recent libel action aspersions were 
cast upon us which we were not given the opportunity 
of removing, we venture to ask you to be kind enough 
to insert a word from us. It was asserted that we are 
the publishers of improper books, and that we make 
our main profits from the publication of improper 
books. In proof of this reckless statement passages 
were read in court from the translations of two works 
by famous French authors issued by us in our Lotus 
Library. This was the only proof put forward of what 
is a most damaging, improper, and totally untrue 
assertion. 


In the first place, the main part of our business 
consists of the publication of historical romances by 
well-known authors and domestic novels of an abso- 
lutely innocuous kind. All of our publications may 
not be “literature,” but we do absolutely deny that 
any of them are improper or published for the sake 
of impropriety. The Lotus Library is a purely sub- 
sidiary branch of our business, and consists mainly 
of the issue in cheap form of translations of various 
French classics. We have no reason to be ashamed 
of any of these translations, which are issued for those 
who, unable to read the originals, desire to make them- 
selves acquainted with Continental literature. 

The works are carefully chosen, and as carefully 
translated, and only those of admitted masters are 
included. We do most strongly repudiate the dis- 
graceful suggestion that we publish these or any other 
works on account of their impropriety or that we make 
or ever have made money from the sale of improper 
works. We further venture to say that it would be 
possible to take works from the list of any publisher 
in London, and to read isolated extracts which, taken 
from their context, appear improper.—We are, etc., 


GREENING AND Co. Lp. 


The letter has appeared in the Daily Telegraph and the 
Yorkshire Observer, and it appears also in the current issue 
of Truth only a few pages removed from an advertisement 
of Messrs. Greening’s publications. It may be interesting 
for us to look into the history of Messrs. Greening’s 
endeavours to deal with the “aspersions” of which they 
pretend to complain. To go no further back than October 
of 1909, we printed in our issue of October 23 the ap- 
pended paragraph : — 


On July 24 last we received the following letter :— 


59 and 60, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


19 last. The part of the article chiefly com- 
plained of in the issue of June 12 is the para- 
graph beginning, “Yet on close examination,” 
and going on to say, “for example, the head and 
front of one of the religious high-toned houses is 
a large shareholder in one of the grub along foolish 
low comedian anything for money houses.” That 
in the issue of June 19 is a paragraph stating 
that “the bright young man in question is con- 
nected with two publishing firms who carry on 
two different classes of business, for while one 
firm, in which he is the principal shareholder, is 
engaged in publishing religious works and trans- 
lations of various Christian liturgies, the other 
has gone in chiefly for dubious stories of a highly- 
spiced character and anything else that will bring 
grist to the mill without actually compelling the 
intervention of the police.” The latter part (under- 
lined) of both these quotations is evidently 
intended to refer to my clients. My clients con- 
sider the words used are a gross libel on their 
manner of doing business, and they have in- 
structed me to say that unless you at once agree 
to sign such an apology as may be acceptable to 
them, and to pay the costs of insertion of such 
apology in the Zimes and two newspapers, to- 
gether with the legal costs of and incidental to 
such an apology, they will at once institute pro- 
ceedings against you and will claim substantial 
damages as compensation. 


Yours faithfully, 


Ep. FirzGEerayp. 


The Wilsford Press, Ltd., 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


Needless to say, we have not agreed to sign an 
apology ; nor do we propose to apologise ; neither have 
we inserted an apology in the Z7'imes or other news- 
papers. And we are still without Messrs. Greening’s 
writ, though three clear months have passed since 
they demanded that we should apologise at once. We 
make no comment. It is worth noting, however, that 
the E. Fitzgerald who signs the above letter would 
appear to be the same E. Fitzgerald whose name 
figures on the record of the Re-Union Magazine, Ltd., 
at Somerset House, and that Mr. A. E. Manning 
Foster, who, with Mr. John Long’s reader, is respon- 
sible for the promotion of the Re-Union Magazine, 
also happens to be a shareholder in Greening’s, and 
formerly took an active part in the management of 
the business—doubtless “out of deep religious con- 
viction.” 








































July 23, 1909. 


GeNTLEMEN,—The attention of my clients, 
Messrs. Greening and Co., Lid., has been drawn 
to some articles in a paper published by you and 
called THe Acapemy in the issues of June 12 and 





On two occasions since we have invited Messrs. Greening 
to come on with their writ, and they still remain coy, 
while we, for our part, still remain writless. So that in July, 
1909, they are threatening us with actions for libel, and 
demanding apologies, and in March, 1910, they are 
asserting roundly in the public press that they have not 
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been given an opportunity of “removing” our “ asper- 
sions.” Meanwhile, however, we have had the pleasure of 
seeing one of the directors of Greening’s in the witness- 
box at the Old Bailey. Clearly the director of a publish- 
ing firm who stands in the witness-box to give evidence 
respecting the constitution of his firm and the nature of 
his firm’s publications secures a very fine opportunity for 
removing aspersions, if those aspersions happen to be re- 
movable. Messrs. Greening’s director was examined by 
Mr. Marshall Hall, and all he could do towards the re- 
moval of the aforesaid aspersions was to assert on oath 
that he head read the volumes which composed the Lotus 
Library ; that he ought to have read the two volumes re- 
specting which Tux Acapzmy had made aspersions, but 
that it was precisely these two volumes which he omitted 
to read. Of course, everybody in court murmured “How 
singular,” and there the aspersion-removing finished. 
Later in the proceedings, however, Sir F. Bosanquet, the 
Common Serjeant, a judge of whom it is only fair to say 
that. he is probably as fair, as just, and as scrupulously 
careful a judge as ever did honour to the English bench, 
did a little aspersion-removing on his own account by re- 
ferring to Messrs. Greening as “publishers of obscene 
books.” Messrs. Greening know quite well what it is. that 
they publish; and they know quite well what it is that they 
sell. They are also quite well aware that when they 
threatened us with a libel action they were engaging in 
the same game as their theological shareholders, Mr. 
Manners Sutton and Mr, Manning Foster, had engaged in, 
namely, the game of bluff. They are well aware too that 
if, even at this late date, they bring Tux Acapemy to trial 
for aspersing or libelling them they will lose their action 
and be cast in costs; because it is a fact, and a fact which 
has been demonstrated in a public court, that they do 
publish at least two books which are indecent books, and 
which, if everybody did their duty in England, would be 


seized by the police under Lord Campbell’s Act. If the 


publication by Messrs. Greening of the two books in ques- 
tion had been accidental, and in the nature of an over- 
sight, how comes it to pass that the books are still being 
sold, and that Messrs. Greening have not had the decency 
to announce their .withdrawal from. the market? All we 
can get from them is not an admission of folly or acci- 
dent, not.a withdrawal from publication, but an assertion 
from one of the directors. that he had not read the books, 
and the consequent implication that because -he has not 
read them they cannot be improper. And then Messrs. 
Greening have the impudence to rush into print with a 
complaint that they were not given an opportunity of 
removing our aspersions. With those portions of Messrs. 
Greening’s letter which refer to the main part of their 
business we are not at the moment concerned; though we 
are glad to have their own admission that all their pub- 
lications may not be literature. We have never suggested 
that Messrs. Greening do not publish historical romances 
or “domestic novels of an absolutely innocuous kind” ; 
at the same time we shall take an early opportunity of 
indicating to our readers what manner of book it is that 
Messrs. Greening fee] justified in calling innocuous. 
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REVIEWS 


LORD LYTTON OF KNEBWORTH 


Edward Bulwer, First Lord Lytton of Knebworth. By 
T. H. 8. Escorr. (Routledge and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Escorr has taken for his text, “ By their fruits shall 
ye know them ”—that a great author writes, in truth, his 
autobiography in his own works for those who have eyes. 
to see and who have understanding. He holds that the 
author’s life is to be read in the books he has written, and 
that a statesman’s value is as much established by the 
causes he has advocated as by the legislation which he has. 
placed on the statute book. 

Thus has Mr. Escott approached the task he has taken in 
hand of making known to us more nearly the great man 
whose name adorns this volume. Will any cavil at our 
calling Edward Bulwer-Lytton a great man? Maybe some 
will do so—but Mr. Escott distinctly supports the view of 
those who would call him great. The skill of this work is. 
that the author adheres consistently to his text. As part 
of it he accepts heredity as a factor which must be dealt 
with in human nature, and above all in those who are its 
finest products. All of us recognise the ineffaceable 
effects of environment, sometimes asserting its dominance 
to the exclusion of heredity. But not so Mr. Escott. He 
gives full value to heredity and environment, while he 
traces step by step the development of his hero from boy- 
hood to the grave. This may sound exaggerated and far- 
fetched; but it is not so. The distinguished subject of 
these memoirs continued his self-education, and sought his. 
perfecting, while a strenuous worker all through his life— 
just as the yellow-robed Buddhist of the East meditates 
his life away, hoping by such process to attain Nirvana. 


Lord Lytton was born Edward Bulwer, on May 25, 1803, 
at 31, Baker Street. His father was a general officer 
whose services to the State nearly won him a peerage. 
The Bulwers were of the oldest of standards. ‘Their origin 
was Danish, and it was probably in the sixth century that 
their keel was laid in Norfolk. They were of a race of 
conquerors, and they produced a succession of rulers of 
men. But in the sixteenth century they also produced @ 
mystic, a certain Dr. Bulwer. Bulwer-Lytton’s mother, 
from whom he finally derived his title and estates, was @ 
Lytton of Knebworth, the last of her race, which is one 
of the oldest and most worthy of Norman. From the 
Lyttons Mr. Escott thinks that Lord Lytton drew his 
gentler and more gracious tendencies. Perhaps so. Cer- 
tainly his grandfather, R. Warburton Lytton, was a scholar 
of erudition, a thinker in advance of the days he lived in. 
For he was a theoretical social reformer. Bulwer, however, 
said that the only legacy his grandfather left him was the 
appreciation of the difference between mewm and tuum im- 
pressed by a birch rod. Edward Bulwer lost his father while 
he was yet a child, and he was brought up a mother’s boy ; 
by a mother, though, well equipped to guide the childhood 
of one who was to become eminent. As a child he was 
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precocious to a degree. In his seventh year he wrote an 
epic, “Henry V.,” and an elegy, “Rose” (to a real “ Rose” 
little girl too), and before he was eight he put to his mother 
this poser: “ Pray, mamma, are you not sometimes over- 
whelmed by the sense of your own identity?” Her reply 
was: “Teddy, it is high time for you to go to school.” 
And to school he went, where we need not follow him, 
and Mr. Escott does not waste much time there. But the 
boy was father of the man, when Eton was under con- 
sideration. He went there for examination. His scholar- 
ship received unusually favourable judgment from Dr. 
Kealts. But he himself condemned Eton as a false 
medium for his development. He was a finished gentle- 
man at fifteen. But later he owed much learning and 
width of view to the Rev. Charles Wallington, of Ealing, 
with whom he stayed three years. Here he met his first 
love, Lucy D., along the banks of the stream in which he 
used to bathe. History does not relate if he was in the 
water when first he saw the vision glorious. But it was a 
fruitless passion which tinged his life. Because of the 
depression and ill-being which followed the loss of his 
first love, his mother would have none of Wallington’s 
counsels, and sent him to Cambridge, because the tutor 
advocated Oxford. ‘It was a wrong setting for Edward 
Bulwer from the point of view of scholarship, as he 
was quite ignorant of mathematics, and so he could not 
qualify in that branch (the necessary preliminary then) to 
take the high honours in classics which his scholarship 
would certainly have gained for him. But he won a prize 
for his poem on Sculpture. He met there friends of value 
who influenced his life. Under Whewell, the Master of 
Trinity, grew up those sympathies with popular feeling, 
that love of mankind, the seeds of which were sown by 
his grandfather, Warburton Lytton. And there, too, he 
met Cockburn (afterwards Chief Justice), perhaps his 
greatest friend, and Macaulay, a powerful factor in his 
development, besides Thackeray and Tennyson, with both 
of whom a life-long rivalry (from which biting criticism 
was not always absent) became rather a stimulus than a 
bar to hearty admiration and sincere personal regard. 


Mr. Escott makes it an early care to show that Bulwer- 
Lytton’s life rested on a Christian basis. Religious belief 
was a dominant factor in his mental equipoise. He learnt 
the lesson at his mother’s knee. The altar there raised was 
his load-star, though its light shone with varying bright- 
ness. Through periods of depression like those of his early 
Cambridge days, when Christianity “oppressed him with 
its awe rather than soothed him with its mercy,” through 
periods of agnosticism, through gradations of dogma, from 
his grandfather’s puritan Angelicalism to a very wide toler- 
ance, he won to the confession that “he had produced out 
of the ashes of Materialism the philosophy of Faith.” More 
attracted by the Church of Rome than by Low Church, he 
was still the friend of Wesley, whose mysticism and belief 
in the supernatural he shared. A dramtatic writer, the 
Evangelicals nearly drove him into a temporary period of 
religious indifference by their attitude towards the theatre, 
“regarded as the vestibule of hell at the time of its being 
adorned by the genius of the Keans, of the Kembles, and 





of Miss O’Neill.” He was a true Church of England man, 
and he regarded the English Church “as at once the best 
bulwark against the tyranny of priests on one hand, and 
religious anarchy on the other.” 


First of all the factors towards making Lytton’s life was 
his year’s sojourn in Paris and Versailles after leaving 
Cambridge. In Paris he lived with the fastest of mon- 
in Versailles he lived as a student preparing for 
the passport to life. He read insatiably. He tabulated 
what he read, and what he saw, heard, and did. Thus in 
this method of work, which he always sustained, he 
acquired the keystone of his excellence during these 
months of life in France which formed the coping-stone. 
to the education which was to fit him to meet, the world. 


dains ; 


So equipped, Bulwer starts on his way “a romancist 
of the first order, after Sir Walter Scott.” ©The man him- 
self is an exquisite, a fop, with tall, commanding figure, 
a classical aquiline face, and glorious golden hair (always: 
running wild); he was an aristocrat jusqu’ au bout des 
ongles, with democratic tendencies ; an intellectual with pro- 
nounced erotic instincts (sometimes controlled, and some-: 
times not); extravagant in manner and in dress (and im 
expenditure in his youth, while he had not need to consider 
money), he became a severe economist in daily life (to 
his wife’s cost, and consequently his own), and a most able 
guardian of the public purse. 


Although Lord Lytton rose to Cabinet rank and to 
almost the first flight of statesmanship, Mr. Escott devotes 
most of his pages to explain him to us as a man of letters. 
Bulwer-Lytton, the romancist, was also a methodical maker 
‘of books. The system of study which he made his own 
in Paris he kept with him in literature and politics. He 
laid the keel of a book as a shipwright might, and then he 
built on it systematically any good stuff which he judged 
would help to make it seaworthy and fit to sail. This: 
bookmaking, with its evidence of autobiography, is skilfully 
described when Mr. Escott deals with “ Falkland.” In his. 
treatment of this, the first of Bulwer-Lytton’s romances,,. 
Mr. Escott shows himself a considerable master of literary 
analysis. «He treats the book from its very genesis. We: 
know from him the frame of mind and the stage of mental 
development in which the author wrote ‘it. It was written: 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-two, and’ its. 
precocity was “ merely a development of the interrogating 
infancy which had asked metaphysical riddles of its! 
mamma.” A ‘kind of spiritual Byronism possessed ‘the: 
literary youth of England. In France, Rousseau’s “ La. 
Nouvelle Héloise,” and in Germany Goethe’s “ Werther,” 
expressed the emotions of love and religion dominating 
the rising generation. In France, “ Falkland” had no- 
vogue, but in Germany it was received with rhapsodies. 
as a homage to Goethe. 
generally unsparing. 


In England, criticism was: 
“Tt nauseated Thackeray; moving 
him to write his clever verses, ‘ The Sorrows of Wertlier.’””’ 
Mrs. Bulwer-Lytton’s pride in the finish of her son’s 
literary achievement was marred by her sorrow at its 
heterodoxy in morals and faith. Criticism produced from 
the author a very emphatic defence, urging the morak 
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tendency of the book by its teaching “that the way of 
transgressors is hard, and that hard it ought to be.” He 
declared its design was to increase the knowledge of our 
nature by displaying the passions and working of the heart, 
and urged that to condemn that purpose is no more justifi- 
able than to condemn a surgeon’s study of anatomy. The 
objections to the book were, though, admitted, and even 
specified by the author ten years later. Bulwer’s first 
Success was with “ Pelham,” and it is significant that it 
was condemned by two of Colburn’s readers before the 
publisher himself passed his judgment in its favour. It 
owed most of its early success to the personalities which 
seemed recognisable in the social world at the time. 
Pelham’s life in London and Paris was conjectured to be 
‘identical with Bulwer’s, and there was no contradiction. 
Then we read of a number of impersonations of people to 
‘whom Mr. Escott has introduced us. This process con- 
tinues in the review of his later books as well. Bulwer’s 
novels after “Pelham” are placed in three classes: 
criminal, historical, and novels of provincial and home life. 
“Paul Clifford” was the first of the criminal, and its 
motive is declar@fl to be insistence of the duty of the State 
to reform criminals as well as to punish them; that effort 
should be made to redeem the felon, to prevent him from 
becoming a burden to the State, and to convert him into 
«a useful citizen. This was his defence of “ Paul Clifford,” 
and as a politician he did much to secure prison reform. 
‘Of his historical works, “ Harold” and “The Last of the 
Barons” obtain fullest notice. Bulwer had a definite 
notion of the historical novel’s function, and of the services 
which may be rendered by fiction in the elucidation of 
fact. Mr. Escott writes (p. 258): “ Romance, he held, may 
at obscure points of national story discharge a duty not 
unlike that performed by hypothesis in physical research,” 
and the point is lucidly illustrated. Between the second 
and third series Colburn published the “ New Timon,” a 
witty caricature in verse of the leading statesmen of the 
day (pp. 262 and 263), and in 1848 Bulwer-Lytton’s most 
considerable poem appeared, “ King Arthur,” which is 
dealt with skilfully. Mr. Escott claims as autobio- 
graphical certain periods beginning with stanza LXXI. 
(p. 269), which seems reminiscent of the Ealing lost 
love. Then he traces due appreciation of kingly state 
and circumstance, tempered by a humanitarian and 
democratic bias. Thus the King, gratified by the 
“loud praise which monarchs love to hear,” exclaims, 
“Courts are not states. Let me see men! Behind where 
stands the people—Genius, lift the blind,” and, when the 
vision passes before Arthur, of those afterwards to fill 
the throne, Richard Coeur de Lion is revealed, “ Arthur’s 
true descendant, not only in kingly power but in knightly 
prowess.” Then appears the father of the Tudors, who, 
being Welsh, “could poetically be spoken of as restoring 
the English crown to the Arthurian line,” and the Stuarts 
scarcely less. And thence it is a shurt journey to the 
meed of praise accorded to Royalist and Republican alike, 
“because each in an equal degree embodied the best ideals 
of an heroic age.” The long august procession closes with 
six lines of “ tribute to the royal lady, whence is called the 
Victorian era.” “ King Arthur” was commanded at Buck- 
ingham Palace and Windsor Castle, and so it jis concluded 
that “ten years before kissing hands as a Cabinet Minister, 
Sir Edward Lytton had come into favour at Court.” 


The motive of the series of novels of English and pro- 
vincial life was “to trace the influence of home education, 
of early circumstances and example upon later character 
and conduct.” The public first gave credit for this motive 
to “The Caxtons,” published in 1850, but Lytton claimed 
the same moral for “ Lucretia,” published in 1846. But 
“Lucretia” dwells “on the darker side of human nature. 

. . In ‘The Caxtons’ the early circumstances and train- 
ing are those of joyous purity and sunny innocence.” But 
“The Caxtons” was more than a tale of family life. Mr. 
Escott claims “that the true cult of the colonies at home 
was founded by Bulwer-Lytton in ‘The Caxtons’ eight 
years before, in the Derby Cabinet, he began to educate 
his colleague Disraeli into considering the upholding of 





England’s empire to be the great object of Conservative 
policy.” If this was his achievement really he has earned 
a high place among those who have served the Empire. 
Bulwerleticn was not alone in having entered the House 
of Commons on a different side to which he finally served. 
He was elected member for St. Ives in 1831 as a Radical, 
and for Lincoln in 1832, and remained in Parliament a 
Radical for ten years. Then ensued eleven years of 
studious retreat, during which time his mother died, and 
he succeeded to the Knebworth property, and changed 
the name of Bulwer for Bulwer-Lytton. He represented 
Hertfordshire as a Conservative from 1852 to 1866. In 
his first Parliamentary speech he declared the ballot one 
of the Chartists’ terms “for which the country was already 
ripe,” and in his first session he obtained an extension 
of theatrical licences and a greatly modified censorship, 
which is interesting to read of at this period; and he 
also was instrumental in removing the stamp on news- 
papers. In his second Parliamentary period he was a 
Protectionist, but Mr. Escott shows that he had secured 
free trade for the Playhouse and the Press, believing that 
“the true antidotes to seditious and immoral writing were 
the wholesome products of a cheap and loyal Press.” His 
further service to literature was in the direction of 
securing international coypright. On his return to Par- 
liament as a Conservative in 1852 (much matured by the 
intervening eleven years of hard work, travels, and 
troubles), Bulwer-Lytton scored his first success by an 
attack on Mr. Gladstone’s Budget. He demonstrated that 
Gladstone’s assumption of a steadily increasing revenue 
rested on the supposition of the continuance of an era of 
universal peace, and he pointed to our Colonial possessions 
as a reason to expect threats and dangers, and that they 
made it necessary to maintain “the costliest navy which 
we can imagine.” Bulwer-Lytton’s chief services to the 
State were in connection with the Colonies, and on pages 
274 and 275 his thoughts and utterances connected with 
Greater Britain were almost prophetic. He was made 
Colonial Secretary in 1858, and “in Downing Street Sir 
Edward Lytton showed himself not only a skilled admini- 
strator, but a considerable Empire builder.” Queensland 
was separated from New South Wales, and formed into 
a new colony under Sir George Bowen, and British 
Columbia came into existence during the tenure of office 
by the author of “The Caxtons.” 

As a dramatist, we are reminded of Bulwer-Lytton’s 
success that his plays still hold the stage, notably 
“Richelieu” and “The Lady of Lyons.” 

His life was marred by the two women who should have 
been his greatest help. His mother devoted to him an 
affection which sought to monopolise him and to direct 
his life. His wife, a very beautiful Irish woman, six 
months older than himself, was the cause of discord. 
Bulwer quarrelled with his mother to marry Rosina 
Wheeler, who, in turn, destroyed his happiness. A judicial 
separation rid him of her presence, but she was, too, a 
literary person, and she employed her pen with much 
venom in ridiculing her husband, and in 1858 made a 
vulgar appearance on the hustings at Hertford dressed 
in deep yellow (the Hertfordshire Radical colours), and 
hissed out at him publicly immoderate abuse. But we 
cannot but deduce from Mr. Escott’s narrative that Edward 
Bulwer was an uncomfortable person to live with. In 
the days of his courtship he must have been exceedingly 
tiresome, and scarcely less so as a married man. His 
earnestness was undoubted, but his attitude was a per- 
manent pose, and in his early married life economy was 
a necessity which he seems to have preached at his incon- 
sequent and haphazard Irish wife as consistently as he 
practised it himself, but with less judgment. His wife 
accused him, too, of a villainous temper. 

Mr. Escott in his biography has made its subject attrac- 
tive on the whole, and has shown his real width of mind 
dominating his mannerisms and affectations. But he has 
done more. He has admitted us with ample anecdote 
and illustration to an intimacy with those who shared the 
life and the work of Edward Bulwer, first Baron Lytton. 
The book is exceedingly pleasant reading. 
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Letters from Malabar. 
ledge and Sons. 


By Henry Broce. 
6s. net.) 


(George Rout- 


“A mirror of Ancient India”: thus does the Malabar 
coast appear to that eminent Indian Civil servant, Mr. 
J. D. Rees, now member of Parliament for the Mont- 
gomeryshire Boroughs, who has so far blessed Mr. Bruce’s 
“interesting volume” as to write an introduction, and he 
writes :—“ Here we see the conditions that prevailed before 
any invader violated the sacred soil of the Peninsular, and 
here linger the relations which existed in those days be- 
tween the two sexes and between the higher and lower 
castes, and here we still see that faithful dispensation of 
the gifts of the gods which entitles Travancore to claim 
to be in very truth the land of charity.” We are intro- 
duced to a narrow land, on one side of which you can 
live on the coast, beside the loud sounding sea, in tracts 
of which the population is nearly 2,000 to the square mile, 
and on the other inland side you can rise to 8,000 feet— 
an artist’s and a sportsman’s paradise. Mr. Rees was for 
some time British Resident in Travancore and Cochin, 
whence most of these letters were written, so he speaks 
with authority. The author, in his preface, shows such 
diffidence as to call in question his own authority to write 
of the Malabar coast—for he spent there only four or five 
weeks. He has spent, however, as many years in Kash- 
mir, the very greatest contrast that India can offer to 
Malaber. The very poles—separated by near on 3,000 
miles, and such difficulties of travel that the journey would 
take a week. So his qualifications to write may truly be 
thought nebulous. But the study of Eastern character in 
one part of our Indian Empire does undoubtedly instil 
receptive mental faculties when other races of the same 
great peninsula are met, though remote as Cochin from 
Kashmir, and this volume is written in no dogmatic tone. 
“It is absolutely without any pretension, save to good 
faith.” And Mr. Bruce appeals to one of many white 
men who have lived there at least twenty years, and who 
know (their tongue) Malayalam, and “the elusive hearts 
of the Malayalis,” to write the real Book of Malabar. 


Mr. Bruce’s narrative begins at Bangalore, and though 
he confesses he has little to say of the European life there, 
he has much of praise for the place itself. Bangalore seems 
to possess two principal blessings—space and cheapness. 
It covers 134 square miles. The roads are avenues. The 
smallest bungalow has its compound, and is built gener- 
ously with wide and lofty rooms. The native houses follow 
suit too, and there are few mere huts to be found. Mr. 
Bruce says that this liberal scale of occupation is not the 
necessity of climate as in Madras, for “a pleasant breeze is 
almost always blowing over these fair uplands, 3,000 feet 
and more above the sea.” But he was there in December. 
Thence his route lay southward to “that charming land 
which travellers never visit”—Malabar. But Travancore 
(the principal of the two Malabar States) has also been 
called “a Heaven for the Brahmans and for all other 
people a Hell.” We are reading all through this volume 
of native-ruled States. Mysore is directly under the 
Governor-General in Council ; Cochim and Travancore de- 
pend on Madras. They seem to suffer little harm from 
that dependence. The two States present the most pro- 
Sperous conditions of life of the whole of India and almost 
the densest population. Mr. Bruce pays a tribute to the 
good government which proceeds from Madras. few men 
go to Madras of choice, and it is often called in India the 
Benighted Presidency. But in its dealings, above all, 
with these native States, the Madras Government seems 
to have been “ actuated by a wise spirit of moderation.” 
The summit of prosperity seems to havé been reached in 
Cochin (we are warned not to confuse this sea-bound State 
with Cochin-China). It is only 1,361 square miles in ex- 
tent. A third of this consists of rich forests, “ containing 
unequalled teak and rosewood,” aud some of the woodland 
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people live “on platforms in tree tops: elephants are the 
enemy. This leaves a density of some 1,000 per square 
mile for the remainder of the State.” A quarter of the 
population is Christian. For Cochin was an old Dutch 
settlement, and had much history in the early days of 
European aggression. Travancore is compared to Wales 
in size and variety of features, but of greater population 
than the Principality. Mr. Bruce describes it as “a com- 
plicated country with a long and thrilling history, of 
which practically no Englishman knows anything.” 


Here exists a social system which is found nowhere else 
—the matriarchal system. The Royal line descends 
through the female representative. Thus his son is not 
the heir of the Maharajah, but his nephew—his sister’s son. 
The daughter and niece of Royalty is a Rani, and the 
husband of such a one is not a consort but a guardian. The 
husband of a Rani is of just as much consequence as the 
husband of a professional beauty. Mr. Bruce’s interview 
with the two little Ranis of Travancore is most interest- 
ing, and is told of with sympathy and insight. On this 
matriarchal system has been engrafted a very narrow 
Brahmanism, and so such interviews have to take place very 
early in the day, for the purifying bath is at 8 a.m. Here 
the Kala Pani superstition (forbidding Hindus to cross the 
sea) is vital, and thus, while in Trivandrum, the seat of 
government, we are told that “intellect is going begging,” 
the Popular. Assembly meets there once a year, 
which, though not legislative, executive, or widely repre- 
sentative, is still popular, and great things are hoped from 
it. The administration of these two States seems to be 
carried on most economically by a not too numerous execu- 
tive. The local names for Prime Minister (Diwan), collec- 
tor, magistrate, and magisterial districts are used in the 
text, but the preface contains a glossary. Regret is ex- 
pressed that the Diwan of Mysore and of the Malabar Coast 
States seldom comes from the Canaresi or Nair, the true 
people of those States. A Mahratta generally holds the 
post; of more rugged exterior than the Canaresi and Nairs, 
who are easy and gentle, but do not often rule. Soft 
manners make not men, and the Mahratta seems to have, 
“like the Turk, some natural gifts for organisation and 
for rule.” There are some good character sketches given, 
notably of Mr. V. P. Madhavn Rao, C.I.E., Prime Minister 
of Mysore and for two years Diwan of Travancore when 
that State enjoyed a golden age. This book is dedicated to 
him. An interesting character is found in Captain 
Winckler of Cochin. He is of the third generation of 
Wincklers on the Malabar Coast; his grandfather came out 
in the Dutch service in the eighteenth century, his father 
was the last man in Cochin who could decipher a Dutch 
paper or inscription. He himself spent thirty-one “bitter 
years” in following the sea, and then was port officer in 
Cochin. At seventy-five years of age he is still an up- 
standing man, with keen eyes and a flowing beard, and has 
had eighteen children. And yet the climate of the Mala- 
bar Coast is described as most undesirable. The water of 
Cochin is detestable, and Europeans only drink that 
brought from many miles inland. The local water and dirt 
produce the scourge of the country, elephantiasis, which 
will not be got rid of till the State can spend two lakhs of 
rupees on condensers. 


Mr. Bruce’s writing is very variable. In the earlier chap- 
ters he is sometimes a little fatiguing. He indulges in 
jocularity in which it is hard to join, he is too conversa- 
tional, and his enthusiasm is often uninfectious. The choice 
of his vocabulary is open to criticism, too. Four times he 
applies the word “ swagger ” to various unfortunate persons 
and objects. It is a word which is quite easy to hear too 
often conversationally, and one that we can entirely dis- 
pense with in print. Without being pedantic, we think, 
too, that death can be expressed in better terms than 
“ snuffing out,” and that other words express satiety as well 
as do “a belly full.” On his journeys, Mr. Bruce rather 
fails to take the reader with him, especially by water, in 
spite of camparison with Kashmir boat life, Greek galley 
slaves, the oars of Ithaca. But on page 58 Mr. Bruce 
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“writes: “ My readers may have noticed how, in these chap- 
ters, I never quite catch up with the subject promised in 
the title.’ There is another ailment peculiar to the coast, 
the Malabar head—not a swollen head, but a failing one. 
That is Mr. Bruce’s confession, and having made it (page 
58), he straightway becomes less illusive and easier to 
follow. He complains that not enough has been written 
about the Malabar Coast; but he frankly discredits Sir 
Thomas Holditch, who has written and is severe on Pierre 
Loti’s book beginning with “the cheeky title,” “L’Inde 
sans les Anglais.” He pays due tribute, though, to Law- 
rence Hope’s beautifully artistic verse, which has idealised 
people or places on this coast, and he quotes admirable 
lines in the style of Kipling, the Chutney Lyrics— 
Trivandrunn: The M., which begins, “The Protected State 
of Cocoanutcore.” They were written by a young man 
named Caldwell, son of a missionary bishop of Tinnevelly, 
who died young in Travancore. Mr. Bruce is an enthu- 
siastic admirer of the ladies—at least the young ones—of 
Tavancore He warns us not to confuse matriarchy with 
polyandry, and protests against the country being called 
vicious. He owns, though, that a girl may lose her 
character by being seen about too much with her brother. 
Some of the photographs are very pretty, especially the land- 
scapes, in this the land of cocoanuts, but we see few indica- 
tions of the beauty of the ladies from their photographs pre- 
sented in this volume. 





CLIMBERS 


The Life of W. J. Fox, Public Teacher and Social Reformer. 
By the late Ricnarp Garnett, C.B., LL.D., concluded 
by Epwarp Garnett. Illustrated. (John Lane. 
16s. net.) 


From Coal Mine Upwards. By James Duny. Illustrated. 
(W. Green. 2s. net.) 


Wuar religion loses in the life of William Johnson Fox 
it gains in the life of James Dunn. Both of these men 
were children of rude circumstance and educational 
struggle, the first commencing life as a weaver’s boy and 
the second as a collier lad; and yet from the very ground 
of their common equality, the growth of the two charac- 
ters exposes such an antithesis in principle as to discover 
the mark of divinity or line at which God’s and not man’s 
order is set. The ground of the corruption of public 
morality is always a private ground, as evil can only 
emanate from or through the individual. Apart from the 
‘individual formation of it, there is mo such thing as a 
public ground of corruption. In a life and death sense, 
apart from Solar influence, there is no divine formation 
or limit to life, and apart from non-Solar influence, there 
is no divine formation or limit to death. This is a 
supremely important principle to bear in mind when the 
- orthodox or divine ground of public morality is made a 
subject of free discussion, as it precludes the fallacious 
intention of introducing an orthodox limit of public 
morality. For the fact seems to be entirely overlooked 
that the placing of any orthodox limit to a public form 
‘ of morality, by implicating a public agency of corruption, 
is blasphemy against God. In other words, whatever 
. orthodox grounds exist for individual morality, there never 
was and never can be any Christ basis for public morality. 
Tke moral freedom of Christianity is not to be limited 
any more than a popular idea of God is to be formed apart 
. from individual concept, however much orthodox Chris- 
tianity, thet is, the Christianity which is not morally free 
but morally dependent, ig to be modified. Christianity 
has always failed by being made a ground of public 
morality because there was no form or limit to the public 
morality of Christ. On the other hand, Christianity has 
always succeeded by being made a basis for individual 
. conduct, because there was a limit to the personel morality 
of Christ. Personally, Christ was anything but morally 
free. We, on the other hand, iu a personal sense, are 








anything but morally limited. Now public restriction 
existed prior to the Christian Era, but private restriction, 
as an orthodox form of serving God, never. Where, in 
the then orthodox (Jewish) Church, was there to be found 
any profession, other than the false attitude of the 
Pharisee, of self-sacrifice? yee 


What religion lost in Fox it gained in Dunn, since the 
former, by advocating the free adjustment of personal 
weaknesses as a sound form of public morality, attempted 
to institute a false medium between the individual and 
society—between the family and the State; whilst the 
latter, by advocating a moral source, succeeded to a 
wonderful degree in establishing a sound morality between 
the individual and his fellow beings. Fox, as a matter 
of course, on account of his Pharisaical methods of pro- 
cedure, attained greater public success, or shall we 
say, notoriety ; whilst Dunn, from his grand sense of self- 
immolation, had greater individual triumphs. Therefore 
the great lesson to be learnt from the lives of these two 
individuals is that a secular or free basis of morality is as 
antithetic to a real Christology, as a Pharisaic or sectarian 
basis of morality was antithetic to a real Theocracy. 
Also that an evangelical or self-limiting ground of faith 
must form the actual basis of its orthodox credentials. 
Fox was, as far as his ministerial qualifications permitted, 
an orthodox supporter of heterodox ideas. We appear 
to be overrun with such curious creatures at the present 
time. Dunn, on the other hand, was a brilliant example, 
and is still so, of orthodox restriction. Fox lived to 
realise, as well as to suffer for, the vanities of his free 
morals, Dunn lived to realise, and still lives to radiate 
the beauties of a moral figure. Fox exposed, in his own 
personality, the preposterous principles which underlie 
Nonconformity. Dunn exposed the grand principles of 
belief—the value of individual uniformity. The parallel 
development of the two lads is interesting a3 it is instruc- 
tive. The weaver’s boy bevame banker's clerk, from 
banker’s clerk he become theological student, and from 
theological student Unitarian minister. 


The collier lad, on the other hand, was not so fortunate, 
for, between the time of his leaving the mines and his 
appointment on the staff of the Loidon City Mission, he 
had rather an arduous and trying lifé as a mechanic, and 
went through some rough and exciting experiences in the 
Crimean War. Yet it is the less favoured one whose life 
stands out as the best example, not of intellectual achieve- 
ment, but of a noble endeavour and moral rectitude. As 
an instrument for the exposure of the spiritual beauties 
of the Christian’s creed, Dunn’s life cannot be over-valued, 
and the impossibility of its admitting the meanest form of 
controversy adds no little external force to its internal 
light which simply radiates the hidden forces of the unseen. 
The account of the witness-bearing in the workshop of the 
factory is illustrative of this. Dunn, by his spiritual 
fervour, had reclaimed a most notorious character from 
his evil and vicious ways of life. The saving of this man, 
as, indeed the saving of many other wretched souls in the 
book, are remarkable instances of the spiritual powers of 
Evangelical Christianity. Dunn and his first convert Ned 
met with nothing but ridicule, derision, and blasphemous 
threats from the other workers in the factory, and s0 
unpleasant and even unbearable did this become, that 
Dunn began to tremble for the peaceful reserve of his con- 
verted brother. One day, Ned, with his face beaming with 
pity, calmly faced his persecutors and settled the matter 
thus :— 


“Most of you men have known me for some time, and 
I suppose you believe I’m Ned Weeks. Now, can you tell 
me what has happened, for me to stand here and listen to 
all the names you have called me, and for not one of you 
to have been knocked down?” No answer came. Then 
he told them what had caused the change, and that he 
only wished they all knew the same blessed experience. 
All went to their work to think, and one said: “That which 
has produced such a change like this in Ned, must be 
good.” 
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If such spiritual grace could really be seen to emanate 
from the pulpits of the: Christian Churches, the world, 
like that factory, could -easily be made to respect, even if 
it still refused to be: governed by, such religious purity. 
Of the intellectual interest to be derived from the perusal 
of Fox’s life history much might be said which relates to 
matters of literary importance. It was this man who 
discovered the poet Browning and Harriet Martineau. He 
also ranked as the friend of John Stuart Mill, R. H. Horne, 
John Forster, and Macready. As editor-proprietor of the 
Monthly Repository, we find him undergoing a remarkable 
metamorphosis, by which a popular minister of a noted 
Unitarian place of worship is gradually changed into a 
political edventurer and social reformer. A man with 
original force of character, he was, from a lad, wholly at 
the mercy of a weak and undisciplined form of judgment, 
due to an erratic estimation of human principles. Man 
needed to be emancipated from orthodox restrictions, not 
governed by them. What kind of a moral check we should 
get as a substitute he failed utterly to understand, because, 
we suppose, it would have been next to an absurdity to 
expect any form of clear judgment from a man who was 
so lacking in principle as to advocate from a Unitarian 
pulpit ideas of limitation which he himself by no means 
really believed in. Probably as an excuse for such a loose 
ground of morality, we find him observing that almost 
every orthodox subject had some one heretical proclivity, 
“something im petto,” to be kept in the mind like a pro- 
scribed book under the cushion, to be confidentially drawn 
out in a secure téte-d-téte. Needless to say that it is this 
very “heretical proclivity” which acts as the source of all 
the free adjustment of our personal weaknesses, and which, 
being wholly immoral in character, produces nothing but 
a vicious and chaotic order of things. 


What moral benefits are to be gained from such irre- 
levant quibbling as the question of the truth or falsity of 
eternal punishment? Punishment is, after all is said and 
done, not to be interpreted by God’s attitude towards sel- 
fishness or free-will, which is an attitude of eterna] resent- 
ment and abhorrence; but by God’s attitude towards His 
own Image, which is an attitude of eternal harmony and 
moral unity. Again, what moral benefits are to be gained 
from such irrelevant quibbling as the question of the truth 
or falsity of the Trinity? God’s Personality is, after all 
is said and done, not to be strictly identified with Christ’s 
Personality, otherwise we ourselves should have no con- 
sciousness of distinction between our own bodies and our 
souls. Through the Son’s Personality we are made con- 
scious, not of the Father’s Glory, but of that part of it 
which is relative of the Son’s consciousness of it, and there- 
fore of our own consciousness of it. To sum up, men 
like Fox spread spiritual distress, whilst men like Dunn 
spread spiritual peace. 








SHORT VIEWS 
III. 
BOTTICELLI. 


Borricettr stands upon the razor’s edge, the crest of the 
wave which broke down under Michelangelo. He had 
the perilous birthright of a refinement about to over-ripen, 
and rests upon an icy bridge between the cultured and the 
over-wrought, an apex-figure between sharp slopes. The 
moment endowed him with sharp tensity of life, whose 
strength was in its unconsciousness. 
the clear coolness of a point achieved, whither the effort 
of the race had lifted him. He is thus rather a product 
than a personality, his touch of sublimity being due not 
to his own travail, but to others. His fathers left him, 
in a way, the poorer for their toil, emptied of material 
for himself. to mould. His triumph is bloodless, and 








claims, like a perfected fruit, no respect. Thus he is 


He was born with | 





inhuman; neither challenging nor cleansing like strength 
come forth from hardship, nor to be revered like hard- 
won purity. The sublime commands, the -beautiful _per- 
suades; he lacks each. He exists, but does not progress, 
for he sprang to life full-fledged with all sensation. Qne 
sensation is therefore to him as another, and all taste- 
less; so Oscar Wilde wrote “ De Profundis” to iaste the 
numb joy of repentance. Botticelli trafficks in flesh, and 
lays joyless hands upon the rose and sea. This alone 
divides him from the Nazarene, that our weak nature has 
no part in his abstraction. His bright warmthlessness is 
like a winter sun. That he painted this and not that 
proves a frame of mind, no conscious preference, for he 
was born so, and did not choose. The “ art for art’s sake” 
explanation omits the relation of the man to the moment; 
for he was drowsy with the times’ vintage, and sat frozen 
in their golden cage. Judith’s movement,* the trunk of 
Holofernes, Graces dancing were all alike exterior to him. 
Bereft at birth of love and gusto, he neither practised a 
reticence, as Burne-Jones, nor aspired weakly to a 
formula, like the Alexandrians. Pre-natal selection and 
refusal had winnowed his impressions to that vivid few; 
their clarity and breadth formed his inevitable style, crisp 
with soulless energy. They were all he knew; their imme- 
diate grip robbed him of slow maturity. Thus he remains 
a child for ever, with the child’s wide eyes which are 
no virtue, but a gift; in so far as he is unnatural, it is 
by nature and loyally. Unconsciousness should have been 
his strength, as it is a child’s; for he was doomed to escape 
and walk apart in mirthless limbos, no baptism of the 
earth upon his head. His figures live in sleep, a sleep 
with all attributes: of waking, save the joy. Were Judith 
turned aside, she would prolong any-whither her aimless 
way. His saints are not separate alone, but islanded 
from each other; masks are on them, but they have no 
character. Even so his singing angels dance without 
grief, yet joylessly; they are all of one family whose com- 
mon heritage is isolation ; so that they, joined units, form 
no chain, scarcely indeed dare touch fingers for estrange- 
ment. Thus consciousness that he was alone undid Botti- 
celli, as it undid Adam; sane enough to feel the grandeur 
of those burdens from which his escape had freed him, 
he laments in piteous faces the grandeur of his own and 
the lot of common men which he could never know. His 
nerves exhaust him; he feels himself maimed among his 
busy fellows, and would cast his«greatness in relief away, 
had he any hope to join them. So his Judith is the very 
hope of her own creator. She regrets not the great deed 
which marked her different from others, but merely that 
great gulf of difference. Like the Moses of Alfred de 
Vigny, she struggles against the fate that has made her 
a chosen vessel, a wonder and terror to her servant, the 
common folk :—“ Laissez-moi m’endormir du sommeil de la 
terre.’ His Venus, fate-impelled towards the shores of 
aliens, groans at the rigid frock of life, which she must 
don that men may see her yet only to worship her, being 
distinct. This attitude is not so noble as that of Judith, 
and its converse; there his humanity regrets his greatness, 
here his greatness his humanity. So he was doomed to 
a death in life. He opened his hand and saw a little 
golden chaff. He recognised his life twin-born of the 
Venus and the Judith, that he should have the clear, calm 
vision of the non-moral, and be a consummate artist, but 
no man. Lesser artists with more puny minds daily erect 
a whining discontent with self into a belief that they are 
of nobler stuff than others ; but he argued from the sudden 
unsought conviction that he was more hyper-refined but not 
more nobly based than they, to a discontent with himself, 
nobly sincere. This selfish adjudication cf merit and 
demerit to himself lays its ennobling hand to a firm 
broad art. Lesser souls, again, would have risen content 
from that adjudication, and forgotten it in self-righteous- 
ness. But he ached deeply at his incompleteness. His 
misery was to tingle at strange impacts, and woo oblivion 
into a line. He cultivates escape, not like monks from 
the world, but as a magnanimous soul from his restriction. 
* In the Uffizi picture. 
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For he was never uncourageous. Before his faces’ regretful 
sorrow, which, like the dumb woe of a beast, scarcely 
transpierces the unavailing body, we must stand mute; for 
they neither demand pity, nor allow aid. He has his 
“Fortezza,” sadly resolute to endure the persecution of 
her own spirit. This is his unvarying and only psycho- 
logy, which, like his art, found its strength in its very 
limitation. Savonarola promised him the outlet and human 
relief of a conscience, and he sank, almost with fear, in a 
gloomy ruin of Entombments, crushed under the pinched 
pen of his own sensations, as Michelangelo by their 
potency and weight. 








A VISION OF THE DARK 
(From Paul Fort.) 


THE day, clearer on its death than at the hour of its birth, 
and coloured like the stars before they disappear, spreads 
afar and abroad the light of dreams. Behind the hill, 
crowned with its thin-set beeches, it silvers the space of 
heaven beneath the boughs, and all the trunks stretch 
forth their lengthening pillars of shade. 

My life drifts upon the stream of the departing day, and 
I feel a sense of well-being and of wisdom sink in upon 
my soul. I feel within me the divine ecstasy, at the sight 
of the cool light blanching the calm dark blue, and the 
beeches, dark beneath the veil of night, and their melan- 
choly and grave motions of the branches. A serene bright- 
ness, a celestial light, delicately touched with shades of 
azure, a white hearth-fire of lights, immense, covering the 
western skies like a great frozen lily, swaying upon the 
stream of limpid air, shows the clear outline of the 
sharpened hill. My life drifts on, on the stream of the 
departing day. I climb the hill, and wander in a dream. 

I walk with bowed head, and draw my shadow behind 
me. A dayshine lies upon the short grass, and the beeches 
stretch forth their shadows to meet my footsteps. Is it 
the source of dawn, or the spreading radiance of day? I 
lift up my hands on high, and their palms are bright. 
Behind the hill and its thin-set beeches the evening sways 
a great and luminous flower of light beneath the boughs. 
Yet above my head there are the sparkling stars, and the 
zenith is stained a rich dark purple. Soon the golden 
chariot will take its stand there. Yonder, swimming in the 
shadow, can that dappled cloud, through which Aldebaran 
pours its fiery beams, be a galleon of pearl? The eastern 
sky has clothed itself in its garment of stars, and I see 
them mirrored in the slow waters of the river; then, as 
I turn towards the radiance, my eyes are touched with 
silver. This sudden, this forgotten light is a wonder to 
me; for it is colder than a mirror. Ah! what dazzling 
radiance, as of a moving prism, enters into my being! My 
eyelids are closed in deep delight. 

I fall upon the herb and stumble; my eyes are opened 
again upon the world. I look upon the beeches, and see 
them thick with shadow. Ah! daylight beneath the trees, 
where the light winds sigh, wherefore so cold to me? As 
I draw near the beeches I see them tremble, and a single 
leaf shows dark and tremulous against the silver sky. 
What myriads of leaves break from the sky! What 
myriads are sharp and black, and agitated by the breeze! 
I see them one by one as they appear, dark against the 
crystalline heaven ; I see the shadow feed, like a devouring 
fire, upon their murmuring congregations. With one 
impulse, I have attained the summit of the hill. My eyes 
wander through space towards this luminous region; and 
everywhere before me, in the shadow whither the day takes 
flight, even on the far horizons, with their trembling 
contours, I see the dark trees shake out their loosened hair 
towards it. As I listen, I hear the soft muttering of the 
leaves, and the trees, that shake their boughs like dark- 
hued flowers, torn into flakes of dark fire beneath the 
influence of the silver winds. It is the conflagration of 
darkness beneath a sky of summer. Then, on a sudden, 





the very heaven is invaded by darkness. Thrice a jet of 
silver appears, like a breath of stormy heat, from the more 
distant of the wooded hills, but it is not the thunder, nor 
its lights. I cannot hear the rolling of the thunder, and 
a terror is upon me. I die, and my heart is frozen with 
the mystical appeal of the vanished sun. M. J. 





THE FOOLISH VIRGINS 


First Virgin (beating at the gate): Lord, Lord, open unto 
us! 


A Sweet, Sad Voice (from within): Verily, I say unto 
you, I know you not. 


The Woeful Five: Zoo late! Too late! We cannot 
enter now. 


First Virgin: Alas! my hands are sore with knocking 
on these dim, shut portes of heaven all inlaid with turkis 
and deep lapis lazuli in moonstone circles. O, my heart is 
faint, for ‘neath the doors a streak of light steals forth in 
thin, gold spears that stab me with remorse and memory 
of all that I have lost. Whilst lying thus upon the marble 
floor my eager nostrils scent warm waves of myrrh and 
orris root and frankincense and pine burnt in wide temple 
basons by the priests, and I hear chant and marriage 
hymns and mirth and the glad, solemn pacing of the 
brides unto the altar covered in gold cloth and strewn by 
lilies blown exquisitely and rose-petals and scattered cin- 
namon. [I list the shaken censers and swung boughs, dron- 
ing of prayers and shriller peans of joy. Ah, I am weary 
as yon pale wan moon that quivers in chill silver through 
the sky. Were we not ten last eve, my sweet sisters! 

It was a vague and lovely summer-night which sunk the 
white world into magian blue and hung the heavens with 
the tapering stars, a night of maiden dreams and coy de- 
light, so shy, so pure and perfumed and belov’d. Unto 
the green we went with frolic trend in clean rinsed robes 
of linen that fell down in folds most delicate and fair unto 
our feet, wherefrom we cast the sandals laughingly, and 
chaplets of plucked roses decked our hair wound up in 
simple coils about our heads. And then we joined our 
slender hands and danced for the sheer glee of youth that 
was in us and roused our pulses with the summer tide. 

O, blithely our bare feet flew berylwise o’er the dusk 
meads, our laughter rippled clear, the wreaths slipped on 
our breeze-kissed brows and our eyes were all sleep-drunk 
with pleasaunce. Yet at length we tired of our rapturous 
whirl and yawned and rubbed our eyelids and sank down, 
we ten together in a huddled group, upon the flowery vales 
as the shy moon rose gently the green, hushing hillocks 
o'er. And thus we lay entwined as garlands are, our 
hair inmingling, our paled faces close with full sweet 
breaths and slumbrous murmurings until we slept entirely. 

Ah, how long we sojourned thus I know not, but at 
once, into our fresh and dreamless rest, there stole a dizzy 
prescience of mystery and we awoke. So cold we were 
within our frail, white garb, the dew had fallen on our 
eyelashes, and all the fields were lost in ghostly grey, 
even the sky seemed pallid ’neath the blue as of sapphire. 

And we arose, mute with a troubled sense of spells and 
wizardry upon us, only one whispered : “O, Sisters, ’tis the 
midnight watch.” An’ scarcely had her white lips framed 
the words ere a great cry swept o’er the vapourish fields 
and a Voice wonderful with angel joy and harmony sped 
from wne hheart of heav’n and said: “Behold, the bride- 
groom cometh; go ye out to meet him.” And it passed. 

Thereon we spake with voices hushed: “ Praise God! The 
time hath come for which we bided all our virgin years, 
the bridegroom waits us at the altar-space. So let us 
trim and light the lamps we brought for fear the paths be 
dark at our return. Now will they do good service on 
our road toward our marriage with the mystic groom.” 

And thus we raised our little lamps aloft, of vari-coloured 
clay and fashioned by the potters at their wheels the while 
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we sang with gay, round mouths for kindliness. 
we five, in midmost of our gleeing, gazed at our five wise 
companions and we said: “ Behold! ye have brought ves- 
sels of the oil, beside your trimmed lamps! Wherefore 
did ye bear all these burdens?” -And they gave response: 
“We dread our lamps might die upon the way as ’tis so 
long, and we have naught else ‘near to plenish them again.” 

Whereat we laughed, we five who bore no jars of oil, 
we foolish, foolish five, an’ named them over-cautious, and 
then lit our lamps and went upon our quest towards the 
bridal. 

In a coy, straight line with chaste white robes we 
moved, each bearing the small flickering lamp on high and 
Shading it with one hand ’gainst the wind, so that the 
flame shone rosy through our palms. Along the meadows 
thus we wended mute, with smiles of glamour on our 
charméd lips. But sudden.all we foremost five cried out: 
“Ah, woe! Our lamps are dead, there is no oil therein. 
‘O dear five sisters, ya have brought your jars, give us a 
little that we may refill.” 

But they touched the big bowls slung o’er their right 
shoulders and lying ’gainst their thighs nigh jealously 
‘and said: “Not so. Lest there be not enough for us and 
you, for we must soon re-feed our flames once more. Haste 
ye from us and go to them that sell.” 

Thereon they went their way and we turned back and 
ran to divers merchants in the town; for men were late 
upon the market-place, it being the last night ere Pente- 
‘cost. They sat amongst their wares and cans beneath the 
open sky, ’mid white asses and mules, flour, cracknels, 
melons, pomegranates, dates, figs, and blue bunches of the 
grapes that grow within the vineyards of old Engedi. 

And as for me, I saw a little, white-haired merchant sit 
‘upon a rug within the market-place. He had a thick, 
curled beard and fleecy hair, and by his side there were 
two vats of oil and a red lantern. And I sighed, all 
‘breathless from my running and wind-blown. “Give me 
‘some oil, and I will pay thee well, e’en ’twere in shekels.” 

Yet he said, “Hold! hold! Be not in haste, but stay 
‘an’ gossip, sweet. Dost thou not know me!” 

Then I looked at him with good intent, and sudden 
recognised the wrinkled, ancient face of an aged uncle 
‘whom I had not seen since I was but a very little maid. 
And I said, “O strange! How hast thou fallen from thy 
safe estate, who wert an elder at the city wall in Rephaim, 
to squat here cross-legged thus, between two oil-bowls?” 

An’ he did wag his head beneath the cloth he wore 
against the sun, and seized my wrist, and said, “ Sit down 
beside me, girl! Why in such plight? Thy bosom panteth 
yet. Set straight thy rose-wreath and twine up thy hair 
whilst I will fill thy Jamp at ease, and tell how this drear 
hap befalls me; how it is I am as poor and old as 
Mordecai, who mourned so long alone whilst Esther 
reigned in grace upon the dais of Persian emperors.” 

And so I gossiped with him till I nigh forgot my 
errand as I listed to his tale. Not till the dawn fell slant- 
wise on my head in burnished gold did I remember, as 
he prated his narration in his beard. But then I said, 
“Alas! now hath my oil no use, and it is late!” And 
hurried from him with a parting kiss. 

I ran and ran unto the temple, but when reaching it 
I found ye four come, too, weeping and in distress. 
And as we clomb these steps of marble and mosaic, we 
all saw the Five Wise Virgins enter, with slow chant, sur- 
rounded by celestial choirs in white, with double aureoles 
about their brows, to their espousal ’mid the cloudy fumes, 
and psalms, and taper-light, within the god-house, and the 
doors shut to, and we were left without. 


An evil plight is ours, O my sweet! 

Second Virgin: Alas! I also went unto the market- 
place, and there, when I bought oil for my lamp’s filling 
from a brown vendor, I saw, by his left side, a merchant 
from far Tyre, whose swart hair hung in savage locks 
about his face. He had a greenish vest of linen striped 
with red, and yellow shoon, and in his ears there were 
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fierce rings of gold and opals, and he said, catching my 
robe’s hem as I fain would pass, “O lady, thou art most 
exceeding fair. See, see, this casket of Assyrian gems, 
these rich, rare stuffs! How wouldst thou look in them? 
The roses in thy curls are nearly dead from thy warm 
skin, but pearls as these would flush more exquisite against 
such warmth. O, stay!” 

And lo! e’en as I turned me he spread out, before my 
dazzled sight, entrancéd purple bales and broidered scarves 
and kirtles, wimples, too, and tissues hung with silver bells 
and carved hairpins, fine jade and amber bracelets, oint- 
ments, beads, strings of rose pearls, and rings bedight 
with gems, emeralds and rubies, also earrings which hang 
like long and hollowed censers from the ears, and arm- 
lets that would clash melodiously. 

And I said, “I have but money for one thing of these 

Whereon the Tyrian laughed, his white, broad teeth 
flashed out behirid his beard. “Ho, ho! my child,” he 
cried, spreading his hands and bending till his forehead 
touched the dust, “choose with good heart! Thou art so 
wondrous grown that it will be vast joy for me to watch 
thee drape thyself before this glass to see which ornament 
besuits thy beauty best!” 

And then he held a polished mirror up before mine eyes, 
whilst I tried most of his good treasures, till at latest 
length I chose this modest amulet of mother o’ pearl to 
wear about my neck. Ah, foolish me! It seemed so 
sweet to don those splendrous jewels and soft stuffs, the 
while he laughed in admiration, and, behind, many who 
passed upon the market-place stopped whispering to gaze 
on me and speak. 

Third Virgin: Thine was desire of vanity and mine of 
wealth, for well-a-way, as I was going from the market- 
place I met an old, bent sage who leaned upon a staff 
and was all dressed in tattered sable rags. His head 
nodded continually, and his blear eyes were red-fringed 
with sore sleeplessness and age. And as he saw me he 
seemed much amazed and smitten as a man smit by the 
sun. And, raising one lean, palsied hand, he said, “O 
loveliest, thou art she whom I seek! 

“ All day I have searched for a gladsome maid to whom 
to give my wealth, for death is near, and I shall be a 
corse ere morning dawns. This do I know through art 
of Cabalah. My whole life through I hoarded for the 
sake of hoarding and in my hut I have hid ‘neath the mud 
floor ingots full of gold. 

“Come with me. For thy youth I give it thee, and thou 
mayst spend it now my. joy of jealous care and gain of 
it have gone the way of all flesh, and will soon lose 
sense. “Twill buy thee so much finery and delight, scent 
in gilt phials, topaz, amethysts, and a white palace full 
of luting slaves set in a garden grown with lotus bloom. 
Follow me, maid, and it shall all be thine. Thy body is 
still lithe and young, whilst mine is ripe for rooting things 
and sly, slow worms.” 

And so I went with him, and thus received this iron 
box piled up right royally with yellow coins. O, it was 
heavy on the cruel steeps, it nearly brake my back to 
bring it hence, and now ‘tis of no value and no prize} 

Fourth Virgin: Me also an adventure hath debarred 
from this espousal so imparadised. When I did come 
unto the marketplace I saw two warriors brawling 
furiously that shields and lances nigh brast in their rage. 
Their eyes flared in their haughty faces, and they fought 
with hatred and set purpose, whilst around them stood 
a mixed and murmurous crowd, men, women, and small 
children, all agape, some saying “ He is right!” or “ He is 
wrong!” 

Thereon one of the warriors stopped in ire, and gazed 
about him pantingly, and bawled: “Forsooth! This is 
beyond and much confuseth me. Ho! thou slim maid, out- 
side the tattling throng; thou with the white robe and 
chalcedon lamp within thy hand, stand forth! Do thou 
decide our case, and teach us which is conqueror and 
good, since all fair girls love power more than life!” 

And thus I stayed and judged their joust, and they 
gave me these gauntlets as a sign therefore. 
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Fifth Virgin: O woeful hearts and souls of forlorn 
hope! I also learned a lesson, whence these tears. 

When I did come to the oil-vendor, lo! he was lying 
full length on a rug of libbard skin, and near him were 
great gourds of oil oozing an olive-green in the red torch- 
light which flamed all about. And he blew upon a pipe 
of knitted reeds, and was Egyptian and most fair to see 
this wise. A weird head-dress fell upon either side of 
his brown, sanguine face; he wore a saffron tunic, fastened 
by bat-wings of blackest jade, and on his feet there were 
sandals of yellow leathern thongs; high on his arms 
glowed bracelets of murk copper chaséd with the old Nile 
gods and beasts and birds in swarms. 

A strange wild sadness thrilléd through my core at 
the mere sight of him; mine eyes grew moist, and I was 
near to weep, I knew not why. 

“OQ, give me oil!” I said, a-stooping down with lamp 
held out. Whereat he raised his head and sudden cast 
his pipe away, whilst a soft smile flashed gloriously from 
his wide, almond eyes. 

“© little witch,” he said, “ how fair thou art, and those 
twain orbs of thine are sad for love. I, too, am lone 
in this far sacred land. Come, sit beside me for a space, 
desire, and let me flute upon my pipe to thee, low love 
songs from the deserts, where gazelles shrink frighted at 
the pyramids, and where the goatherd tends his patient 
flocks beyond the ancient river and the stars hang large 
and lambent over Lybia. 

“There is no thing so very sweet as love!” 

And there I bided with him in my play, and felt his 
kisses gladden my sad cheeks, till my content was broken 
by the thought of my true bridegroom; soI forsook this 
false enchanter from the wicked land and hastened hither 
after dalliance. But O, alas! alas! the time is gone! 

First Virgin: We are left beside the closed gates for 
our foolishness. O, see! The streak of light beneath 
them wanes and dies, within the chant is stilled, the 
marriage-feast is o’er. Now will the wise brides.kiss their 
sacred spouse with united pray’r and love. 

For us no lilies bloom, no tocsin rings, the door is 
shut; it is too late, too late! 

All Five: Too late! Dear Lord! Too late! 

R, M. B. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
GENERAL MEETING, FEBRUARY 17, 1910. 


Dr. D. H. Scorr, M.A., F.R.S., President, in the chair. 
Mr. W. T. Saxton, F.L.S., gave an account of his recent 
investigations upon the anatomy of the genera Widdring- 
tonia, Endl., and Callitris, Vent., of which the following is 
an abstract. Evidence is brought forward to show (i) that 
Widdringtonia and Callitris do not conform to the 
“Cupressiner ” type; (ii) that Widdringtonia cannot be 
merged in the genus C'allitris, but. must. rank as a distinct 
genus. 


(i) The chief points in which these two genera differ. 


from the Cupressinee are as follows :—(a) The position of 
the Archegonia. In Cupressinee these are found at’ the 
apex of the prothallus, in Widdringtonia and Callitris 
never at the apex. (b) The multinucleate prothallus cells. 
(c) The development of the proembryo. Eight free nuclei 
are formed in these genera, and the proembryo fills the 
archegonium. (d) At least’three embryos may be formed 
from a single proembryo. Callitrinem is suggested as a 
tribal name to include these two genera (possibly also 
Actinostrobus and Tetraclinis). 

(ii) Both morphological and anatomical differences are 
pointed out between Callitris and Widdringtonia, which 
seem more than sufficient to warrant the retention of 
Widdringtonia as a separate genus. Of the morphological 
differences the more important of those brought forward 
for the first time are:—(a) In Widdringtonia about 64 
potential megaspore mother cells are formed at the base 











of the nucellus. In Callitris about two such cells are 
found, half way up the nucellus. (6) The number and 
arrangement of the Archegonia differ materially in the two 
genera. (c) The microsporophyll normally bears 4 spor- 
angia in Widdringtonia, 3 in Callitris. Of the anatomical 
differences the most important is the occurrence of thicken- 
ings of the cell-wall in connection with the bordered pits 
in both the wood and the transfusion tracheids of Callitris ; 
these are not found in Widdringtonia. 

Mr. George Massee, F.L.8., followed with a lantern 
demonstration of his researches entitled, “ Evolution of 
Parasitism in Fungi.” To understand clearly the evolu- 
tion of parasitism it is important to grasp a fundamental 
point in the evolution of fungi generally. The most primi- 
tive forms were aquatic, and reproduced by zoospores 
which necessitated the presence of water to secure their 
dispersion. As the fungi gradually took possession of dry 
land, a second asexual or conidia form of reproduction, 
suitable for dispersion by wind, etc., was gradually evolved. 
This supplementary conidial condition is always the form 
that has assumed a parasitic condition, the older sexual 
phase remaining as a saprophyte and developing when the 
host is exhausted. Parasitism is mainly the outcome of 
opportunity, and the fact that fungi present all stages of 
parasitism, and that a saprophytic fungus can be educated 
to become a parasite, proves that parasitism is an acquired 
habit. Incipient or imperfectly evolved parasites promptly 
kill the host, and consequently curtail the period: of their 
own existence, as Pythium De Baryanum. A higher stage 
of parasitism is reached by many of the rusts and smuts, 
Ustilago avene, etc., where the host -is attacked as a 
seedling, and is stimulated to an unusual condition of 
growth throughout its normal period of growth. More 
advanced parasites show a tendency to arrest the produc- 
tion of spores and conidia, and to perpetuate themselves by 
perennial mycelium located in some perennial vegetative 
portion of the host (root, tubers, etc.) or in the seed. In 
the most highly evolved parasites reproductive bodies are 
entirely arrested, and the parasite is perpetuated by hyber- 
nating mycelium only. 

The four following papers relating to the investigations 
on the fauna of the Indian Ocean set on foot by the Percy 
Sladen Trust, under the leadership of Prof. J. Stanley 
Gardiner, F.R.S., F.L.8., were communicated by that 
gentleman, and, in the absence of the respective authors, 
were taken as read:—1. “The Orneodide and Ptero- 
phoride of the Seychelles Expedition,” by T. Bainbrigge 
Fletcher, R.N., F.E.8. 2. “Die von Herrn Hugh Scott 
auf den Seychellen gesammelten Embiidinen, Conioptery- 
giden, und Hemerobiiden,” von Dr. Giinther Enderlein. 
3. “ Die Termiten der Seychellen-Region,” von Dr. Nils F. 
Holmgren. 4. “On the Land and Amphibious Decapoda 
of Aldabra,” by L. A. Borradaile, M.A. The Rev. T. R. R. 
Stebbing offered a few remarks on commensalism in the 
nests of Termites. f 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Apsrract of .proceedings, February 15, 1910. ;, 


Dr. 8. F. Harmer, M.A., F.R.8., Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. James F. Ochs, F.Z.8., exhibited twelve heads of 
Wapiti, Cervus canadensis typicus, obtained by Mr. A. 
Williamson in 1879 on the Piney Range, Rocky 
Mountains, and the head of a Bison, Bos bison, which 
formed part of a collection of hunting trophies that had 
been presented to the Royal Automobile Club by Mr. 
-Williamson. The following are the measurements in 
inches of the horns of the five largest Wapiti heads :— 








SEEN” concsesaisttien2i. 13 16 14 12 16 
I assitamcackciostl 59, 594 | £6, 59 | 54, 554 | 54, 543 | 52,53 
IIR, actnasians s5dtoqerdee 50 51 45 42 51 
Girth round burr ..|° 13 in | 12 | 123 | 12% 
Girth above burr...... 10} 12} 10} | 11} 104 
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Mr. Charles Urban, F.Z.8., managing director of the 
Natural Colour Kinematograph Co., Ltd., gave a display of 
motion pictures of animals which had been exhibited 
hitherto in this country only before T.M. the King and 
Queen at Knowsley, the Society of Arts, and the Palace 
Theatre, London. The pictures had been taken, with 
one or two exceptions, at the Society’s Gardens in Regent's 
Park and at the National Zoological Park, Washington, 
U.S.A. Mr. John’ Mackenzie, the expert who had photo- 
graphed the animals, introduced and explained the series 
and the processes which had been employed in obtaining 
them. The coloured pictures obtained by the Urban-Smith 
system of Kinemacolour were particularly successful in 
reproducing faithfully various shades of yellow, grey, and 
brown, the films exhibiting the giraffes feeding and the 
elephants bathing being strikingly good, whilst some of 
the brightly coloured birds were extremely interesting. 
A series of uncoloured films gave faithful and pleasing 
representations of various animals in movement, some of 
them displaying the effect on the animals of gramophone 
music. 

Mr. Rowland E. Turner, F.Z.8., F.E.8., read a paper 
entitled “Additions to our Knowledge of the Fossorial 
Wasps of Australia.” Many new species were therein 
described, belonging chiefly to the families Thynnide and 
Ceropalide. The Thynnide had been collected chiefly 
by Mr. H. M. Giles in South-Western Australia, and many 
interesting notes had been contributed by him on their 
habits. The sexual differences were extreme, and hitherto 
few Western Australian species had been correctly: paired. 
The females were wingless, and the mouth-parts. extremely 
minute, so that onlv liquid food could be taken, and this 
was usually disgorged by the male and placed in the mouth 
of the female." Mr. Giles had observed several cases of 
cross pairing,'in which the male was carrying the female 
of a different species; there could be no doubt as to the 
accuracy of this observation, though it was possible that 
the male claspers might be used for carrying the female 
when coupling did not take place. 

The geographical . distribution. of the genus Anthobosca 
(fam. Scoliide), now almost entirely confined to the 
Southern: Hemisphere, was also discussed. 

Mr. Hamilton H. Druce, F.L.8., F.Z.8., presented a 
paper entitled “Descriptions of new Lycenide and 
Hesperiide from Tropical South Africa,” which contained 
an account of the numerous new forms collected by Mr. 
G. L. Bates, F.Z.8., on the Ja River, Cameroons, and 
by Herr Landbeck in the Upper Kasi district of the Congo. 
The author stated that until recently it had been almost 
impossible to identify many Lycenide described from 
this region by Dr. Karsch and by Herr Suffert without 
visiting the Imperial Museum at Berlin, where the types 
were deposited, but that by the kindness of the director 
he had been able to obtain about forty excellent photo- 
graphs of these, which he was on the point of publishing 
on eight plates. 


The Secretary, on behalf of Mr. C. L. Boulenger, M.A., | 


F.Z.8., presented a paper entitled “On certain Subcu- 
taneous Fat-Bodies in Toads of the Genus, Bufo.” In 
Bufo viridis, of which the author had examined fresh 
material, these fat-bodies were very well developed, and 
on reflecting the skin from the ventral surface, one noticed 
a pair of gland-like fatty structures at the junction of the 
hind limbs with the trunk. They were present in both 
Sexes, and varied considerably in size and colour in 
different individuals, but were quite constant in position. 





ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue monthly meeting of this. Society -was held on 
February 16, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George Street, Westminster, Mr. H. Mellish, President, 
in the chair. 


Mr. E. Mawley presented his report on the Phenological 
Observations for 1909. During the whole year wild plants 





came into blossom behind their usual time, the departures 
from the average being greatest in March and April. Such 
early spring immigrants as the swallow, cuckoo, and night- 
ingale made their appearance rather earlier than usual. 
The only deficient farm crops were beans, peas, and hay. 
On the other hand, the yield of wheat, barley, oats, tur- 
nips, mangolds, and potatoes was well above the average, 
and more particularly barley and turnips. The crop of 
apples, pears, and plums was under average, whereas 
that of raspberries, gooseberries, currants, and straw- 
berries, taken together, was fairly good. As regards the 
farm crops, this was the fourth year in succession in which 
the yield has been above average. 


Colonel H. E. Rawson also read a paper on “The North 
Atlantic Anticyclone.” He had examined the “ Synchronous 
Weather Charts of the North Atlantic,” published by the 
Meteorological Office for the months of September, 1882, 
to August, 1883, and had analysed the tracks of the centres 
of high-pressure areas during that period. He found that 
it is very rare for an individual system, which has tra- 
versed the American continent, to cross the ocean from 
land to land. In every month centres of high areas which 
have drifted across America and have travelled out on to 
the ocean are found coalescing there with one another, or 
with the centres of the persistent Atlantic anticyclone. 
From mid-February to mid-September the charts indicate 
that on arrival on our coasts systems extend westwards, 
and their centres reverse their easterly movement and drift 
to the west; while in June and July the centres of high 
areas form over the ocean within the Atlantic anticyclone. 
rather than drift into it from the American Continent, 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CENTENARY OF SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON. 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Sin,—This is said to be an age of centenaries, but surely no 
more harmless expression of public feeling could be found 
than in recalling the facts concerning one who, at any rate, 
proved himself worthy to be remembered even to the few. 
But in the case of Sir Samuel Ferguson; though Ireland claimed 
him for her own, other lands will render their testimony 
of homage to his name. It was early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury that the branch of the Fergusons from whom Sir Samuel 
was descended went to Ireland. They claimed kinship with 
the Highland clan of “Mhic-Fhearghuis”’ of Athol, and have 
still as their crest a bee sucking honey from a thistle. Settling 
in the north of Ireland, with many other colonists from Scot- 
land, the Ferguson family became owners of land in the Co. 
Antrim, and furnished many worthy sons and daughters to’ the 
country of their adoption. Samuel Ferguson, of Standing 
Stone, was the plies oro and his son, John Ferguson, the : 
father of the t and ane ‘y, who. was born in High. Street, 
Belfast, on March 10, 1810. e mother of Sir Samuel was. 
Agnes Knox, daughter of a man of science, a practical 
astronomer, and the possessor of the first private observatory 
in Ulster. She’is'described as retaining her distitiguished a 
pearance to an advanced age, but “ her chief attraction was her: 
intelligent conversation,’’' and to her six children when ‘young 
she was in the habit of reading aloud, among other books, 
the poems and novels of Burns and Sir Walter Scott. 

“Sam ’’ Ferguson,, as he was effectionately termed, was a 
man of many parts—a skilful pleader at the Bar in his pro- 
fession as a barrister, the careful and painstaking custodian 
of the State Records of Ireland, a dreamer of dreams over 
the past greatness of Erin, and a writer of great beauty and 
sympathy with all that pertained to her history and fortunes. 
It is of interest to remember that it was in a Scotch magazine 
(Blackwood) Sir Samuel Ferguson first. appeared .. in print 
in 1832, and it was in Edinburgh he received the honorary: 
degree of LL.D. in 1884. Of Scotland Sir Samuel ever retai 
pleasant memories, and he makes frequent reference in his 
correspondence to the friends he made there. During the 
Centenary celebrations allusion will be made to his writings 
and poems, each speaker doubtless choosing for eulogium what 
pleases him best; but in all that she wrote nought stands ‘so 
prominent as,what concerns Ireland and. his endeavours‘ “ to): 
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raise the native elements of Irish story to a dignified level.” 
He tells how, after the publication of “The Forging of the 
Anchor,” he with others formed a class for the study of Irish. 
Lecturing on Art in 1864, he speaks in high terms of praise 
of the architecture of the metropolis. “We live, indeed, in 
Dublin in the midst of great but unnoticed beauties. We 
see in the civic buildings as high a state of advancement as 
anywhere in Great Britain.” But it was in the dialect of 
Burns that he poured out his sentiments for the land of his 
birth and her future: 


“Lord, for ae day o’ service done her ; 

Lord, for ane hour’s sunlight upon her; 
Here, fortune, take world’s wealth and honour, 
You’re no my debtor, 

Let me but rive ae link asunder 
O’ Erin’s fetter. 


Let me but help to shape the sentence 

Will put the pith o’ independence, 

O’ self-respect in self-acquaintance, 
And manly pride 

Intil auld Eber Scots’ descendants 
Take a’ beside. 


Let me but help to get the truth, 
Set fast in ilka brother’s mouth, 
Whatever accent, North or South, 
His tongue may use, 
And then ambition, riches, youth, 
Take which you choose.” 


It is with the writer, the patriot, and the poet that the 
Centenary memorials will be concerned, but there are many 
still living who can recall his presidency of the Royal Irish 
Academy and his contributions to the “Proceedings” and 
“Transactions ’’ of that learned body. The Royal Society of 
Antiquarians of Scotland made him an honorary member in 
1874, and four years later for his services to the State her 
late Majesty conferred on him the honour of knighthood. 
Most happily married, the house of Sir Samuel Ferguson in 
Dublin became the centre of a cultured and refined society, 
as well as the rendezvous for all members of their families 
and friends who had need of a hospitable reception. “The 
Ferguson Arms’’ was the pleasant name by which the old 
mansion with its splendid Bozzi mantelpieces was known, and 
he and Lady Ferguson lived “in a very atmosphere of kindly 
friendship.”” To the memory of this great son of Ireland and 
his no less gifted wife, Great Britain and the lands beyond 
the seas will render their meed of praise now in this year 
of grace that marks the hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Samuel Ferguson. A. ¥. 





ASINO. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Srr,—At the risk of giving an additional “ puff’? to what 
the Saturday Review in a recent article (v. issue February 19) 
refers to as an “anti-Christian,” beastly, and blasphemous 
paper—in other words, the Italian paper Asino—I would ask 
you, ed publishing this letter, to warn at least English visitors 
in Italy, who might otherwise purchase it, of the obnoxious 
character of its contents. Its sale is already prohibited in 
the United States, and though this most desirable step (on 
anti-pornographic grounds alone) has not yet been taken in 
England, we have reason to know that it has been suggested, 
and that the authorities have their eye on the paper. It is 
unfortunate, almost incredible, ercept on the score of that 
very ignorance, which I hope this letter may help to remove, 
that a Dr. Robertson, a Scottish minister, should have recently 
elected to illustrate a book, which he has written against 
the Papacy, with pictures taken from this almost unmention- 
able paper—“ by kind permission of Signor Podrecca’’!!! 
(Signor ‘odrecca being the Atheist editor of the Asino). The 
anything-but-stupid management of the Asino has, of course, 
already made capital out of this deplorable fact, using it to 
ctl rg pe a disapproving of their paper.(as the 

atholic and religious papers state), Inghilterra i 
it! ete., ete. , “—_ , eT 

I hope this letter will find a space in Tue AcapEMy, and 
that it may prevent, anyhow, English purchasers (who seldom 
care for filth for mere filth’s sake) from unwittingly 
encouraging the circulation of as undesirable, “ blasphe- 
mous.’’ and pornographic a paper as the printing press ever 
has turned out. 


An Enctisn Restpent In Iraty. 
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MacCullum. Macmillan and Co. 10s. net. 

Proceedings of the Imperial Malaria ee held at Simla in 
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Publishing Co. 3s. 6d. 

Heraldry is An Easy Introduction to the Science and a 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet per, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman, 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
eae Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
sse . 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEES 
Now Published include— 


QUAKER ROBINS. By Wilfrid L. Randett. 
TUMULT,. A Wessex Romance. By Wil 
kinson Sherren. A LADY OF FRANCE. 


An Absorbing Romance of Medizval Paris. 
By B. Symons. 





“As refreshing as ‘Elizabeth and Her German Garden.’ ”’ 


EDWARD & I & MRS. HONEYBUN 


By KATE HORN, Author of “‘ Ships of Desire.” 6s. 


EARLY OPINIONS (Second Edition). 

** The story is ee and since ‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden’ I have 
read nothing that has refreshed me more. The surroundings and atmosphere 
are cleverly and beautifully suggested.”—DU N DEE ADVERTI- ER. 

“There is some real fun in this book, which has a distinctly Aealthy atmo- 
sphere. Gabrielle’s stepfather is excellently done.”—EVENING STANDARB. 

© [t is brimful of humour, unf , but irresistible, and one warms tow 
the gallant aristucrats who are ‘ down on their luck.’ ”"—NORTHERN WHIG, 

aA delightful and lover-like young couple. A very genial tale.”—THE 
TIMES. 


“One would have to search long and travel far before running across two 
such happy, and we might add delightful, mortals as the Edward and I of this 
svarkling and pleasant story. The story has a pure and refreshing effect upon 
the reader. A thoroughly enjoyable book.”—ACADEMY. 

“* We heartily recommend this yn fresh and sparkling story, written 
in spontaneous and cheerful style. The gaiety and humour will be enjoyed b: 
everyone, but particularly by anyone ill or depressed. it is light enough a 
bright es h to cheer the grimmest invalid."—CHUR( H FAMILY 
NEWSPA " 





“Anthony Dyllington is steadily: working his way to the front rank. of 
novelists.” —The Outlook. 


PRE i I y BARBARA. ANTHONY DYLLINCTON. 6s. 


(Second edition at press.) 


“ An ingenious novel of the Ruritanian type, full of romantic incident,” — 
THE ACADEMY, 

** A pleasant cure fora headache. Brightly written, and the author deserves 
special praise for keeping the story short and to the _— It contains less 
padding than the ordinary modern novel.”—DAILY NEWS, 

* Written with much effect, and giving the reader « fine and pathetic figure 
in the great Count von Stein, who will not shrink from acting up to the 
historic motto of his family, ‘ Quod facit rex, bene fit,’ even when his Monarch’s 
relations = his Countess, Pretty Barbara, have become a public scandal,” — 
THE TIMES. 


A WILL IN A WELL. E. EVERETT-CREEN. 6s. 


“ Another of those charming stories which Miss Everett-Green knows so well 
how to write, and a romance which is particularly ee and contains all 
the charm of a and narration for which this author is noted.”—LIVERPOOL 
DAILY POST. 


ABC OF COLLECTING OLD ENGLISH 


POTTERY. By J. F. BLACKER. With over 400 


Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, handsome cloth, Ss. net. Ready To-day. 
A remarkable volume for the sum of Five Shillings. 


THE PERFIDIOUS WELSHMAN. 


**DRAIG GLAS” 2s. 6d net. 


This volume, written by a Welshman, treats in satirical vein of the racial 
characteristics and idiosyncrasies of the Welsh, and should be specially 
welcomed by readers of Mr. T. W. H. Crosland’s well-known book “ The 
Unspeakable Scot.” 


HEAVEN, HOME, AND FATHER. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 58 
Ready shortly” 


This new volume by the author of those very successful books, ‘‘ The 
Unspeakable Scot” and ‘* Lovely Woman,” which have already reached a sale 
of over a quarter of a million copies, is sure of a hearty welcome. The 
volume deals with the humble submission of the vanquished to the victor, ora 
plea for the better treatment of men by the dear women. Mr. Crosland is a 
well-known expert on the woman question, and the publishers believe that. he 
knows more now than he did when he wrote My Woran” e book will 
be published under the auspices of the Society for the Prevention of the Total 
Extinctioa of Man. 


NEW SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT LIST NOW READY. 


It contains a description of over 100 New Bocks to be issued within the next 
few months. Post free to any address in the world. 














STANLEY PAUL & CO., Cliftord’s inn, London. 
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A NEW BOOK FROM WALTER CRANE 


THE SONG OF SIXPENCE 

PICTURE BOOK 
By WALTER CRANE. 4s. 6d. 
Containing SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE, 
PRINCESS BELLE ETOILE, AN ABC OF OLD 
FRIENDS. Each, separately, 1s. each, with New 
Cover and End Papers, uniform with the rest of Mr. 
Walter Cranes Toy Books. 


"We are glad to welcome this reissue of three of Mr. Crane's 
unsurpassable picture-books for the young.”—Athenceum. 


THE ARCADIAN CALENDAR FOR 1910 
Invented by VEANON HILL. A Series of 12 Designs 
descriptive of the Months, together with a Cover and 
Title-page. Folio, 8 inches by 12inches. 8s. 6d. net. 
A BOOK OF SATYRS 
By AUSTIN OSMAN SPARE. Large folio. 2{s. net. 


** These vigorous ———— designs are interesting .. . He 
roduces striking effects by sudden contrasts. . . . Asa designer 
¢@ is full of curious ideas.” —Athenaum. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 

W G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
NEW POEMS 
By WILLIAM WATSON, Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Also a Limited Edition of 75 Copies on Japanese 


Hand-Made Vellum. &i is. net. 
“If a poet is to be judged by his power of interpreting the dreams 


and ideals of his fellows, then Mr. Watsom must stand in a high 
place.” —Athenaum. 


NEW POEMS 

By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 
legraph. 


“His hand has lost nothing of ite cunning.” —Patly Te 


THE SOUL OF A TURK 


Record of a Trip to Baghdad. By Mrs DE BUNSEN. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net 
“The most delightful books are those which either depict the 
character of men and women or these which reveal the personality 
of the writer. Mrs. De Bunsen combines both these charms , . » 
her book must be read by those who would know Turkey. It must 
be read also by those who are trying to understand the elemental 
primitive feelings or instincts which form the background alike of 
religion and superstition."’— !/orning Post. 
* This tful book is full of shrewd observations -. . , The 
whole book is full of charm and insight.”—Atheneum. 


SEEKERS IN SICILY 


Being a Quest for P hone by Jane and Be ane 
Done into the Vernacular by ELIZABETH BISLAND 
and ANNE HOYTE. With 8 Full- Illustrations 
and numerous decorations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


LAKE VICTORIA TO KHARTOUM, 
With Rifle and Camera 


By Captain F. A. DICKINSON, D.C.L.1. With an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL, M.P. With numerous I)lustrations 
taken by the Anthor. Uniform with ‘Big Game 
Shooting in the Equator.” Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
ah cman Nate faphtntniut ea be al 
that they are "wholly beautiful. —Pad act! Gasetie 
BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 
By MAUDE M. HOLBACH. With 40 Illustrations 
by OTTO HOLBACH, anda Map. Crown og ‘ 
ne 
An excellant, chatty, and gletesengne tenvel conmaaien. ma 
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DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE 
By A.M.BROADLEY. With an Essay Introductory 
by PHOMAS SECCOMBE. With upwards of 50 Illus- 
trations, 1 in Colour, 1 in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 


6s. net. 
"Mr. Thomas Seecombe is probably the most entertaining wii 
of introductions that we have to-day.”"—Daily Mail, 1 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
A>Biography. By LEWIS MELVILLE. With 2 
otogravures and numerous other Illustrations, 2 
vols, Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
‘Mr. Melville is certainly an enthusiast, and his zeal has made 
him seek Thackera in all possible places. . , . His record 
of the novelist’s life will be found at once interes and useful. 
The thoroughness with which the work has been done may be 
gathered from the fact that the ‘ Bibliography’ gives particulars of 
close upon thirteen hundred items.”— Daily Telegraph. 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO: 
a Biographical Study 
By EDWARD HUTTON, With a Photogravure 
rontispiece and numerous other Illustrations. Demy 
vo. 16s. : 
a at lal, Maton doe bo aay ay A ~ the a book in - 
on a theme 
fi'is s delightful volume. Tt 's quick and it" ch a i: 
learned and it is sympathetic. - It Geows a full light upon a chan: 
able and paradoxical nality much misnnderstood. - « « FOF 
English readers the biography is one of those reconstructions which 
are in themselves a revelation,”—Observer. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH & HER CIRCLE IN THE 


Days of Bonaparte and Bourbon 
By CONSTANCE HILL. With numerous Mlustra- 


tions by ELLEN G. HILL, and Reproductions of. 


Contemporary Portraits, &c. Demy 8vo. 24s. net. 
“A new book by Miss Constames Hill is a sheer delight ; no one 


has a prettier touch in the re-creation of a forgotten od, 
, —Daily graph. 
MADAME DE MAINTENON 
Her Life and Times, 1685-1719 


By C. C. DYSON. With a Photogravure Frontispiece 
and 16 Black-and-White Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


2s. 6d. net. 
‘*In a lively and entertaining manner Mrs, Dyson relates the ch 
ters of this wonderful story. With graphic touch she depicts 


life ut the Court of Le Grand Monarque. The {illustrations to the 
volume are excellent.”— Deily Chronic’e. 








THE DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF 
MAURIN 


By JEAN AICARD. [T7ranslated,] 

“* Mau grea i nan égead ’ their 
in Fo yg ‘ mS fe. ee ers, 
peasants are cleverly drawn. There is not a dull page 
volume,” —Sootsman, 

“Those who imagine they krow their France already will find 


4 
reales badly and instruct them tn this absorbing picture 


GERMAINE 
By H. C. ROWLAND. 


‘* From its first page this novel quickens the reader with ite intense 
vitality and individuality."’"— World. 


THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 


“Deserves nothing but praise. . . . A clover chory well told and 
an endlessly amusing caricature of the petty side of life.”—Punch. 


TRIAL BY MARRIAGE 


By Ww. 8. JACKSON, Author of ‘“‘ Nine Points of the 
w.”" 


“Sparkling and incisive. . , . Undeniably entertaining.” 
- Evening 


Standard. 
THE EAGLE’S NEST 
By ALLAN McAULAY. 
‘*A brilliant tour de ferce.”—Athenaum 


et 


Qe 


THE ODD MAN 


By ARNOLD HOLCOMBE, .. 


~ “One of the most refreshing and amusing books that we have read 


for some months. : A book to pat on one’s shelves.” 


—Morning Post 
ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLI8H.* 
‘NOW. READY—A Translation by A. W. EVANS of 
L'ILE DES PINGOUINS (Pengnin Island). 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 

Being the 10th Volume of the Uniform 6s. Edition of 
the Works of Anatole France in Enylish. 
PUBLISHED.—“ The White Stone,” ‘‘ Thais,” “ Bal- 
thasar,” ‘‘The Well of St. Clare” ‘‘The Garden of 
Epicurus,” ‘The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard,” 


“Mother of Pearl,” ‘‘The Red Lily.” “ Merrie Tales 
of Jacques Tournebroche.” 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Rev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. . 


A Study of the Logos Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance. By ‘the Rev. J. 8. JOHNSTON, Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. With a Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK’ 8. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


LIFE AS SERVICE. 


Some Chapters on — Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A., Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 8yo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 


By the Ven. ARCHDEACON DOW , D.D. Witn a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With many I!lustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, Js, 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. with Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 


With over 750 Compositions illustrating the work, In Four Volumes. Imperial 8vo. Published at £12 12s., and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 4s, Complete. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. syr. a. prncues, tLp., 


M.R.A.8. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s, 6d. 
Cnurcn Times, —*' Dr, Pinches has spared no pains to give us a really good book for popular use, and it. will no doubt take its place as the 
standard manual on the subject. 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. Gfanchester Cathedral 


Lectures, 1907). By the Rev. » Canon of Durham and we ng of Divinity in the 
University of arham, Fellow of King’s College. > Pa “Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 


ALCUIN 0 


By the Rig FY Rev. ORK F, "BROWNE, PY D., D.C, L., Bishop of Bristol. Illustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s 


DO WE BELIEVE? 


The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ. Four Lectures delivered in St. George’s, Windsor, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
BARRY. Small post 8/0, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM ” AND THE YERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS, 
By the Rev. Professor A.H.SAYCE. Seventh Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 


LonDoN QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ The on edition. revised, of Dr. Sayce’s ‘ Higher Criticism’ is sure of a warm - - it is a book of 
the greatest interest and importance. 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. Rhind Lectures by 


the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE. New Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 
CHURCH QUARTERLY R&vigw.—‘“ It isa book of the greatest interest and value for Bible students.” 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


W. KING, M.A., F.S.A., and H L, M.A., of the British Museum. Containing 100 Plates and 
i te Small Ato, cloth ’ boards, ion 


GvaRol1aNn.—" In a sumptuous volume of 470 Mesers. King and Hall inform the lay reader of the m t ii whic! 
been made to our knowledge of the ancient it in the pb of the last few years. O Sho beck we have sat nate oe bees aoe 


THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE. CLASSIC EAST. 


By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE, Eaeh volume 
omen Maps, coloured Plates, and numerous other IiJustrations. 


Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards. 
VolumeI. The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldaea. Fourth Edition. 24s. ; half-morocco, 48s. 
Volume lI. The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria, 25s.; half-morocco, 50s. 
Volume III. The Passing of the Empires, 850 B.C.—330 B.C. 25s.; half-morocco, 50s. 


THE 


S.P.6.K. ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 


Now enlarged by a Supplementary. Volume, males Eight Volumes in all. A work of ae to the words in the 
English Language, with a full account of their Origi eaning, Pronunciation, and Use. of 6,110 pages, 
imp. 8vo. It contains over 200,000 words, and is Tustrated by Coloured Plates and over 3,000 00 Wood Empeavings and 
Diagrams. Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. In Eight Volumes, cloth, 3gs.; half-bound, 42s. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME separately, cloth, 10s. 6d. ; half-bound, 128. 


London : Northumberland Averrua,: VWi0rs 43, Queén ‘Victoria Street, EC. “Brighton 129, North Street. 
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“SCORPIO.” 


**, . , » He prides himself on the fact that he is a hard and terrible 
hitter. Indeed, he assures us that he has come to the conclusion that you can 
put a wicxea man ‘ to sleep’ with a sonnet in pretty much the same way that 
a prize-figbter puts his opponent to sleep with a finished blow. And not only 


By J. A. CHALONER 


To Mammon there do they their homage pay ; 
Spangl’d with jewels, satins, silks and lace, 

Crones whose old bosoms in their corsets creak ; 
Bekiames whose slightest glace would fright 4 horse ; 


does mr. Chaloner believe in what we may term the sonnetoria! fist, but he 
balleves also in whips and scorpions, for the cover of his book is decorate J with 
an angry-looking seven-thonged scourge, and he dubs the whole effort ‘ Sorpio.’ 
So that when we look to the fair page itself we know what toexpect. Ncor are 
we disappointed. Mr. Chaloner goes to the opera. Being a good poet, he 


Ghoule—when they speak one hears the grave-mole squeak-— 
Their escorts parvenus ot feature coarse. 
A rich array of Luxury and Vice! 
But, spite of them, the music's very nice.’ 
“ Here you have whips, scorpions, and a knock-out blow with a vengeance, 


‘A fecund sight for a philosopher— 


the force of a 





immediately writes a sonnet about it, the which, however, he calls ‘ The Devil’ 
Tlorseshoe.” We reproduce it for the benefit ofall whom it may concera - 4 


Rich as Golconda’s mine in lessons rare— 

That gem-bedizen’d “ horse-shoe " at th’ Opera, 
Replete with costly hags and matrons fair | 
His votaresses doth Mammon there array, ever, in his 
His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face ! 


Figuratively speaking, we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner 8' 
Tohn L, Sullivan, upon the puiatel the jaw of Mr, G. B. SHAW, owing to the latter's impertinent comments upon 


(Delivered, post-paid on receipt of two-dollars, by registered mail, to PALMETTO PRESS, Roanoake Rapids, North Carolina, U.S.A.) 


The sonnet as a whole 


on that line about the 





aoe tat ites points, Honky tight bave plumed hinestt 
sentimental pointo t ve plum 
- creakin; 7 the 


corsets, last 

reminds us of the withering Louies o: Byron, It is only fair to’“Mr, Chaloner 

to add that not all his sonnets are concerned with back-flaying. . . . Some 

of them show the tenderer La aay Las ong toapoet. Welike him best, how- 
r uiser, . 


character as metri 
.'—The Academy, August 8th, 1908, 
forward as the champion of Shakespeare’s memory, ana lunds, with 
Shakespeare. 


a tour de force in ita way, 


+ « His book is well worth 
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SONNETS. By Lorp ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” Feap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 
hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 








The DAILY TELEGRAPH says : 


“ The‘ Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer's art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 


“ There is no crudeness in the slender volisme of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 


“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poeblry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


' “ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 


by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency, As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LANDY ALFRED DOUGLAS. §Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
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